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PROCEDURES IN FINANCING CATHOLIC COLLEGES 
I. THE DEPRESSION. AND THE CATHOLIC COLLEGE 


The past five years have been difficult for the administrators 
of Catholic colleges. The depression has affected every phase of 
educational activity. In order that the experiences of those deal- 
ing with financial problems might be brought to the service of 
all Catholic colleges, the Department of Colleges of the National 
Catholic Educational Association authorized a Committee on 
Financing the Catholic College on October 18, 1934. The follow- 
ing were appointed either at that time or later to serve on the 
Committee: 

The Rev. Maurice 8. Sheehy, Ph.D., Catholic University of 
America, Chairman. 

The Reverend William Magee, S.J., President, Marquette Uni- 
versity. 

The Reverend Louis Gallagher, S.J., President, Boston College. 

The Reverend H. A. Constantineau, O.M.I., President, Our 
Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, Texas. 

The Reverend J. C. Bartley, O.S.A., Dean, School of Com- 
merce and Finance, Villanova College. . 

The Reverend Michael J. Higgins, C.M., Niagara University. 

Sister M. Evelyn, Dean, Rosary College. 

Mr. Frank Lloyd, University of Notre Dame. 

Mr. J. Harvey Cain, Catholic University of America. 

On December 4, 1934, four members of the Committee met at 
Washington to determine the outline of the study which would 
be most helpful at the present time. This outline was submitted 
to other members of the Committee at a later date and revised 
according to their suggestions. An invitation was then sent to 
106 colleges to cooperate in the proposed study. Forty colleges 
promised to participate by securing the data requested. At the 
meeting of the Executive Committee of the Department of Col- 
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leges of the National Catholic Educational Association in Atlanta, 
Georgia, on January 15, 1935, final approval was given to this 
study. 

BASIC ASSUMPTIONS 


In the correspondence with college presidents preceding this 
study, four chief causes of financial embarrassment were &tated. 


_ 1. Inability to balance the budget because of fluctuation in 
income. 
2. Decrease of income from and loss of capital investments. 
3. Inability to borrow money at desirable rates and returns. 
4. Shrinkage in donations. 


The Committee decided that its study might profitably touch 
upon the following fields: 


1. The general effects of the depression. 

2. Procedure for balancing the budget and collecting fees. 
3. Conservation of resources. 

4. Fund-raising procedures. 


There were certain questions suggested to the Committee 
which, in the opinion of its members, did not lie within its com- 
petency. They were: 


1. Whether colleges unable to meet their obligations should be 
merged with solvent colleges, a procedure attempted by other 
religious groups. 

2. The question of government aid which, of course, belongs to 
the discretion of the Hierarchical Committee on Education. 

3. The allocation of spheres of educational service so as to 
insure elimination of competition for existing institutions. 

4. The effect upon institutional morale of procedures made 
imperative by the depression. 


EFFECTS OF THE DEPRESSION 


As criteria of the financial retrenchment of the past few years, 
the Committee proposed student enrollment, income from student 
fees, uncollected student accounts, scholarship grants and aids, 
faculty employment, and reduction of professorial salaries. 


(a) The student enrollment during depression years (1929- 
1934) in thirty-seven colleges increased from 20,720 to 
22,970, or approximately 10 per cent. 

(b) Despite the increase in enrollment, student fees in 
thirty-four colleges decreased in amount from $4,070,539 
to $3,625,205 or $444,934—a decline of approximately 
11 per cent. 
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(c) In thirty-four colleges the amount of uncollected student 
accounts increased from $188,115 to $471,335 or approxi- 
mately 150 per cent. 

(d) Approximately twice as much money was refunded in 
scholarship grants in 1934 as in 1929. Some of the 
colleges were unable to report accurately on the student 
grants of the latter year, but it seems safe to estimate 
an increase of 100 per cent in student scholarships. 

(e) The salaried faculty members in thirty-seven colleges 
increased in numbers from 874 to 949, approximately 
the percentage of increase in the numbers of the stu- 
dent body. 

(f) The number of unsalaried religious serving on faculties 
increased from 642 to 842, or a little over 30 per cent. 

(g) In twenty-two of thirty-nine colleges reporting, a reduc- 
tion was made in the amount of professorial salaries. 
The highest reduction reported was 20 per cent, but 
information was not solicited on this point. 


These and other facts are revealed in Table 1. In all com- 
parisons dealing with a given item between one year and another, 
only identical lists of institutions were used. In the summary, 
those institutions were omitted for which information was avail- 
able for only one year. 


TaBLE 1.—Comparison of certain items in the years 1928-29 and 1988-84 to 
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THE DEPRESSION AND INDEBTEDNESS 


Because of fluctuating income the years from 1929 to 1934 
made it necessary for many colleges to borrow funds. This 
accumulation of debt meant impairment of endowment or work- 
ing capital. Debts generally result from current operating 
deficits, from construction, or replacements for which no pro- 
vision has been made by gifts. The amount of indebtedness of 
198 privately controlled colleges in 1934 was $63,797,822. Table 
2 indicates both the amount of indebtedness and the interest 
rates prevailing in Catholic colleges. 


TaBLeE 2.—Report on Indebtedness and Rates of Interest 
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The Committee on Financing the Catholic College feels that it 
is not within its province to suggest policies in regard to borrow- 
ing money. Only two colleges reported that they were in default 
on funded debts. One institution permitted a contractor to 
finance a building development with most unfortunate con- 
sequences. The credit of Catholic colleges generally has been 
good. This is indicated in the fact that rates of interest to 
Catholic institutions have been comparatively low. 


TaB_e 3.—Faculty Salary Scale 
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It is suggested that only meticulous regard for obligations on 
the part of all colleges will insure the continuance of faith in 
Catholic institutions. 


THE DEPRESSION AND THE PROFESSOR 


Catholic colleges have made a determined effort to advance 
salaries of lay professors during the past ten years. At the 
present time the salary paid in the larger institutions compares 
favorably with the scale in institutions of other denominations. 

In Pamphlet No. 58 of the Office of Education of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, it is noteworthy that of 381 colleges, sixty- 
seven closed the year 1934 without paying all contracted salaries 
in full. In many colleges, salaries were not guaranteed but con- 
tingent upon the income of the institution. The Committee 
knows of no Catholic college where such practice prevails. If 
we compare the figures given in Table 1 with those in Pamphlet 
No. 58, the lay professor in the Catholic college seems to have 
enjoyed as much security of position as the professor in the 
non-Catholic college. 

The following salary scale has been reported by thirty-nine 
Catholic colleges: 

Catholic colleges seem to have weathered the storm of the 
depression without any serious curtailment of activity and with 
a positive gain in quantity of students. Extreme economy was 
necessitated by the fact that, while student enrollment increased, 
student income declined. In the pamphlet “The Economic Out- 
look in Higher Education for 1934-35” we read: “The 5-year 
change in receipts and expenditures is of especial interest. A 
decrease of 30.3 per cent is shown for the 400 institutions for 
which comparative data were available. A count of the original 
data shows that 333 of these schools (about five-sixths of the 
group) expect their receipts for educational and general purposes 
and for capital outlay to be less than they were five years ago. 
In 74 schools the decrease will amount to not less than 50 per 
cent. On the other hand, 59 schools expect an increase over 
1929-30, this expected increase amounting to 40 per cent or 
more in 20 schools. Eight schools expect that their 1934-35 
receipts of this character will vary less than 1 per cent from the 
corresponding receipts for 1929-30.” This report indicates that 
the depression affected non-Catholic colleges with comparatively 
greater force than it affected Catholic institutions. 
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II 


BALANCING THE BUDGET AND COLLECTING FEES 


In the institutions participating in this survey responsibility 
for expenditures is vested by 8 colleges in the president, by 9 in 
the treasurer, by 3 in the president and treasurer together, and 
by others in the procurator, the dean, the bursar or the comp- 
troller. It is essential for the management of a college that these 
officers have complete information concerning the financial con- 
dition of the institution, although the character of the data 
desired may vary somewhat. In 22 colleges the treasurer was 
responsible for the collection of student fees, in 8 the bursar, in 3 
the registrar, and in 1 each, the assistant treasurer, the dean, the 
procurator and the bursar together, the accountant, the presi- 
dent, and the comptroller. 


BUDGET MAKING 


A great deal of scientific planning is required for constructing 
a budget. Only when the expense of operation is less than or 
equals the cash income have we a balanced budget. A budget 
is not only a statement of estimated income and expenditures 
during a fixed period but it is, moreover, an authorization to incur 
the expenditures and collect the income. 

It has been difficult to anticipate the decline of income and 
the fluctuations of price in recent years. A well-planned budget 
generally promotes economy. However, the budget should not be 
a fetish. It is not, for instance, economy to curtail expenditures 
necessary for the upkeep of buildings and equipment. Nor is it 
necessary for officials to disburse all the money estimated in each 
budget amount. 

Enforcement of the budget frequently is looked upon as the 
task of only one official. All faculty members should share in 
this responsibility. Wise economy in regard to supplies, library 
service, clerical help, and electricity is desirable. In enforcing a 
budget the department heads may assist by approving requisi- 
tions, by making regular statements, and by supervising expenses 
within the departmental budget. Another method of economy 
is to eliminate non-essential courses. Cooperation should also 
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be procured from the-student body. The conservation of plant 
resources may be facilitated by an intelligent effort to secure 
student cooperation. 

Thirty of the colleges reported that a centralized purchasing 
system had helped to reduce expenses. Only 14 of the colleges 
reported that their books were audited each year. However, a 
definite limitation was placed upon the purchasing agent in other 
institutions. 


INCREASING STUDENT ENROLLMENT 


Obviously one way of increasing income is to increase student 
enrollment. A wealth of suggestions was received in regard to 
procedures aimed at this objective. The following are some of 
the replies: 


1. The Sisters of our order supply our college with the names of pros- 
pective students. 

2. We have found it profitable to give tuition scholarships to parochial 
high schools. 

3. We send literature to all Catholic high schools in our vicinity, as well 
as to our alumni. 

4. A contact man is employed to visit high schools, pastors, and prospects. 

5. We award honor scholarships which are backed up by some such 
enterprise as a card party. 

6. In this vicinity we speak from the pulpits of Catholic churches, visit 
Catholic high schools, and send circulars to non-Catholic high schools. 

7. We send an annual letter to alumnae urging that they make the college 
better known to friends. 

8. We give partial scholarships to needy students and assist them to 
secure positions. 

9. We have “Open College” days in which the schools are invited to visit 
our campus. 

10. All our faculty members are expected to work for an increase in the 
student body. We believe this a more effective way than to have a hired 
representative. 

11. We have endeavored to adapt our institution to the changing needs 
of our community and to meet in full the standards of the North Central 
Association. Regular publicity is given to our efforts in this direction. 

12. We have expanded our enrollment by developing courses in demand 
by our clientele and by giving one year scholarships. 

13. Our registrar contacts all graduates in the Middle West. The alumni 
office prepares lists for prospective clubs and local alumni chapters send 
in the names of prospects. 

14. Inasmuch as our enrollment limit has been reached every year for 
the last ten years, our efforts are concerned chiefly with the selection of 
students. 
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15. We have found it helpful for general publicity purposes to have our 
clubs and student organizations visit certain territories. 

16. We have not attempted to contact all the students but only the 
Advisors of high school seniors. We have many alumni teaching in high 
schools which we visit during the term. Every year a reception is given 
by the student body to prospective freshmen. 

17. We are working more toward stabilization than toward increase of 
enrollment. We have found that it does not pay to eccept poorly qualified 
students who drop out after a year of college work. 

18. Our Student Placement Bureau provides opportunity for part-time 
work to students capable of working and going to college. 


However, it is not sufficient merely to increase student enroll- 
ment. A well organized plan of collecting student fees is also 
desirable. Table 4 suggests the proportion of annual income 
received from student fees. 


100% 


There is a great variation in the fees prevailing in the forty 
Catholic colleges cooperating in this study. Twenty-three col- 
leges, incidentally, reported that the tuition rate had not been 
changed during the depression. Nine colleges had increased their 
rates and three had decreased them. Five other colleges are con- 
sidering an increase in student fees. The rates prevailing are 
noted in Table 5. 


COLLECTING FEES 


The measure of success in the collection of student accounts 
depends very largely upon the discrimination exercised in the 
acceptance of its students by the college, just as inability to 
secure to the institution what is due it from its students is, in 
most instances, traceable to over-anxiety to increase and main- 
tain enrollment, without proper regard to commensurate financial 
returns. Financial stability should be placed on an equal footing 
with scholastic achievement and aptitude rating in deciding the 
question of admission. The student harassed by inability to meet 
his financial obligations to the college stands in as great danger 
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TABLE 5 


The tuition rates per year among those responding are: 
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of retardation as does the one of mediocre intellectual equipment. 
Ultimate disappointment is as imminent for the one as it is for 
the other. Greater cooperation between the Dean’s office and the 
business office than generally exists is essential in reducing the 
amount of bad student debts. 

The question of student fee-collection has received attention 
in the annual conferences of the national and regional associa- 
tions of college business executives and the American Association 
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of Collegiate Registrars, but no universally effective plan has 
been evolved. The Federal Office of Education offers nothing on 
the subject. 

Suspension from classes during the period of non-payment of 
overdue bills and the withholding of diplomas and transcripts 
of records after graduation have proved effective aids in the 
collection of very difficult accounts, but both these practices 
involve a degree of hardship to the student which the college is 
naturally anxious to avoid. Short-term endowment insurance 
has been used where the overdue amount is large and the suspen- 
sion or dismissal of the student would mean considerable loss to 
the institution. This expedient has at least the advantage of 
security but the considerations of time and the frequently neces- 
sary financial outlay on the part of the college make it of ques- 
tionable value for extensive use. 

One of the larger Catholic colleges, with an annual student 
income of over $300,000, has reduced its losses on uncollectable 
accounts to a satisfactory minimum. This institution, recogniz- 
ing the importance of meeting the problem at its source, now 
seeks further security against losses of this kind by two methods 
which, if faithfully carried out, promise to be effective. The first 
of these is to have the student’s character references answer the 
question: “In your opinion, are the applicant’s financial resources 
such as to warrant his undertaking the burden of a college edu- 
cation?”, and the second is to obtain, through the medium of the 
student’s personnel record, accurate information regarding the 
financial responsibility of the applicant’s parents. 

A rather ingenious scheme which has received legal sanction, 
patented by the Kashall System of Richmond, Va., has been 
adopted by another Catholic institution. In this system checks 
are made out at the time of registration for each date that pay- 
ments are due. The checks are filed and then banked according 
to their respective due dates. Thus is insured control of the flow 
of funds and liquidation of student obligations on an assured 
basis. The college is relieved of the responsibility of sending out 
statements, and the debtor has the responsibility of paying at 
the stipulated time. 

The amount of uncollected student accounts stated in Table 1 
was $471,335 or approximately 11 per cent of the college income. 
The percentage of uncollected accounts varied greatly in different 
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colleges. In 315 institutions reporting to the Bureau of Education 
of the Department of the Interior in 1935, the amount owed on 
student accounts was $2,408,097. The percentage of students 
giving notes for tuition according to the report of the Bureau 
ranged from 1 to 80 per cent with the median in private univer- 
sities of 13.3 per cent. It is significant that government con- 
trolled schools are having less difficulty than private colleges in 
the collection of student accounts. 


(To be continued) 


COLLEGIATE LATIN REQUIREMENTS 


The College Department of the National Catholic Educational 
Association has embarked on an aggressively constructive pro- 
gram. This is quite evident from the fact that its Policies and 
Programs Committee was not afraid to lock horns with one of 
the most challenging problems of modern Catholic college admin- 
istration. It has endeavored to set up an ideal standard bacca- 
laureate program, and in so doing it encountered the painful 
question of required Latin courses. 

Certain observations on the question were privately communi- 
cated to the Chairman on the committee, Rev. W. J. McGucken, 
S.J., of St. Louis University, who requested the writer to pre- 
sent them in full. As a working biologist for the last fifteen 
years, and a college executive for eight, the following suggestions 
are offered by one who is not personally engaged in teaching 
Latin. They are rather to be regarded as coming from the tra- 
ditional “innocent bystander”—a bystander, however, who is 
vitally interested in the success of his own, and every other, 
Catholic institution of higher learning. Whatever may be said 
here is not offered in the spirit of critical animosity. The validity 
of many statements is far from dogmatic. For this reason it is 
hoped that they will be heartily disagreed with, and “du choc des 
opinions jaillel la verite!” 

Whatever the Committee may ultimately recommend, the fact 
remains that in reaching its recommendations it will have to 
reappraise, correlate, and readjust practically all the curricular 
elements of the Catholic collegiate system. That the future 
recommendations of this Committee will gradually lose their 
present hortatory nature and ultimately become mandatory on 
all colleges in the system is also to be reckoned with. Under the 
new set-up the Accrediting Commission’s progressive policy will 
be ideal for enforcing these recommendations. 

A thorough nation-wide discussion of the Latin question, as 
a prelude to many others which may arise, is, therefore, not only 
advisable. It is imperative. For one regional group, religious 
order, or diocesan system to advise the adoption of its particular 
traditional program by all would be most unwise, dangerous, and 
un-Catholic. Naturally, on questions such as this there will be 
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differences of opinion, but such differences as they are today, are 
nothing at all compared with the divergences in practice through- 
out the United States. 

While no one denies the value of Latin as a basis and a back- 
ground for the development of an effective Catholic culture in 
this country, the very fact that it has been and is being shunted 
from so many curricula is significant of something more than a 
veering educational emphasis. Undoubtedly, one of the most 
effective arguments thus far advanced against Latin as a required 
subject is its sterility. The four-year high school and two-year 
college combination—or their equivalent in a four-year college 
course—has not been producing a race of students with a high 
degree of appreciation for the classics. In fact, it has not even 
satisfied many educators that it is an effective intellectual dis- 
cipline, at least, as it is taught today. They are beginning to 
suspect that the fault lies not so much with our changing civiliza- 
tion as. with the traditional pose of our Latin instructional 
system. 

Undoubtedly Latin has labored long under the disabling tend- 
encies of a vast corps of instructors in American high schools who 
for the lack of content courses in their own preparatory training 
have preferred to teach it as a series of surveys in the apprecia- 
tion of classical literature, rather than to present it in its more 
difficult aspect as an effective tool for personal expression. It is 
not unknown that thoughtful upperclassmen complain that in 
the higher years of Latin they have lost the consciousness of 
power they once felt at the end of the more fundamental work. 

It can hardly be denied that there is an inherent weakness in 
the present system of teaching Latin, where the instructor almost 
inevitably cleaves to the classical author, and estimates his teach- 
ing ability by the number of lines translated in each class period, 
thereby dodging the not so spectacular drudgery involved in 
helping the student acquire a personal Latin vocabulary, idiom 
and style. Following the lines of least resistance is not an un- 
known phenomenon among the consecrated instructors in our 
Catholic colleges. As a result a dismal reaction is being felt 
even in our college English departments whose much needed pro- 
gram of grammatical stress should be strengthened by Latin 
composition rather than sapped by premature excursions into 
the strong, and therefore impractical, waters of classical litera- 
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ture. This situation is so well known by the rising generation 
that to demand of Catholic college freshmen who enter without 
any previous Latin training that they must take a full four-year 
course in the field is often sufficient to divert our own young 
people to institutions not of the Faith. 

No matter what our Latin requirements may be, we shall 
probably lose some students if even a minimum is insisted upon. 
To drop that insistence, however, is to prove false to our scholas- 
tic heritage, and to pave the way for a widening breach between 
ancient Catholic traditions and the new Catholic leadership we 
are supposed to develop as an educational body. This is a duty 
that an observing non-Catholic world expects of us. It recalls 
the remark of an eminent scientist at a mid-western state uni- 
versity who when asked what justification he held for the Latin 
requirement replied: “As far as the state university or the 
endowed college is concerned I see no particular reason for it. 
As far as you Catholics are concerned, I fail to see how you 
can expect to have an intelligent membership if they do not 
have the Latin necessary to comprehend the teachings of your 
Church, bound up as it is in an almost total Latin terminology.” 

In the reorganization of most of the Catholic college cur- 
ricula along the lines generally being adopted, there is a distinct 
tendency to regard the lower biennium as a rounding out and 
completion of the foundation studies begun in the high school. 
These years afford the necessary basic information and intel- 
lectual skills upon which the pursuit of the more advanced, 
specialized and personal work of the upper biennium may be 
built. 

Here is where the readjustment of our Latin offerings must 
come. It goes without saying, of course, that for the student 
of classical or romance languages and literature a complete 
series of Latin courses is essential to the appreciation of the 
structural, stylistic and aesthetic values of its authors. 

For other students, however, who will use Latin as a means 
rather than as an end, these more abstruse values are not essen- 
tial or even necessary. The problem before the Committee, 
therefore, is to put Latin as a tool into the hands of all students 
in Catholic colleges. Its most important duty is to see that this 
is accomplished. Whether the tool is the critically fine instru- 
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ment of the language major, or only the useful working imple- 
ment of the average student is of secondary importance. 

Even questions of secondary importance, however, may wreck 
the best of suggested programs. Since, as far as the greater 
number of Catholic college students is concerned, this problem 
is one of minimum requirements, it would be much more intelli- 
gent to agree that a working knowledge of Latin should be the 
future basis of our educational operations. Thus the purely 
quantitative requirement would be displaced by a qualitative 
one. Such a working knowledge might be interpreted as a suf- 
ficient mastery of the language to produce a correct and lucid 
written expression of the student’s thoughts in Latin. His pro- 
ficiency might be tested by requiring him to make, with no 
other aid than a dictionary, an effective translation of some 
important magazine article in his major field. 

This is, of course, considerably more than the Committee is at 
present recommending in the case of foreign languages like Ger- 
man, French or Spanish, where only a reading knowledge is to 
be required. With Latin, however, not a mere reading knowl- 
edge, but a thorough working knowledge is a necessity. A cer- 
tain facility and felicity in composition should be demanded for 
the better understanding and interpreting of the encyclicals and 
medieval documents used in history and the social sciences—or 
in philosophy .where the validity of a whole theory may be 
altered by a single misunderstood particle. 

Replacing present quantitative standards by qualitative ones 
would have a distinct psychological value. Requiring a working 
knowledge of Latin would set before the student a new objective 
in its acquisition as an honorable achievement rather than as a 
more or less punitive obligation. Between these two there is a 
world of difference. The first would be a distinct challenge to 
the student’s interest, ambition and ability. The present tradi- 
tional system is a challenge to the teacher’s ability to catch the 
interest, spur the ambition and energize the ability of his class, 
and this in spite of the inhibiting influence of a series of not-to- 
well-coordinated courses, each of which is based on the stylistic 
vagaries of as many classical authors. 

An interesting case in point has just begun to bear fruit in 
our small mid-western college. The chemistry and biology de- 
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partments went into a huddle over the problem of student de- 
ficiencies and came to the conclusion that at least one of the 
contributing factors was the disturbing lack of understanding 
of the scientific terminology used in the classes. One biology 
instructor with a better than average background in Greek volun- 
teered to work up a one-semester two-hour course in scientific 
terminology. The results have thus far exceeded all expecta- 
tions. After eliminating the usual influx of “credit hunters” a 
very interested and hopeful class spirit has begun to develop, 
with a corresponding improvement in attitude and achievement 
in both of the departments concerned. 

The more one works with the present race of Juvenis ameri- 
canus, the more one comes to realize that it is not as intractable 
as it is often painted. The stimulus of an internal achievement- 
motivated ambition will carry it to heights undreamed of by 
those who put their trust in the restraints of purely external 
forced requirements. 

The feet of the Policies and Programs Committee of the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association’s college department are 
at the fork in the curricular roads. More than one Catholic 
educator prays that they may be guided into the way which will 
free our collegiate system from the palsied fingers of an atrophied 
Caesar-Cicero-Virgil-Horace complex. 

ANSELM M. Keers, O.Praem. 
St. Norbert College, 
West De Pere, Wis. 


PAGAN CLASSICS IN THE LETTERS OF SYNESIUS 


The present paper developed from some research in connection 
with the history of the Alexandrian school. Synesius is a charm- 
ing character, typical of education in his day, and he had so 
many contacts with the learned and the great, both in the world 
and in the church, that it seemed a study of his more character- 
istic works might reveal useful materials, and determine how 
well he knew the pagan classics, and how he used them for his 
own purposes, and thus perhaps furnish clues to fourth century 
educational curricula. 

Some explanations are imperative. The writer has handled 
various source studies, and has the highest respect for the dili- 
genee that produces such works, but he feels that often source 
studies do not prove much. The ordinary source study consists 
of an accumulation of every scrap of evidence that may show a 
point of contact, and sometimes these scraps are far fetched. It 
is carping in the extreme to reject such small things, for often 
they may be serviceable and yet to place great dependence upon 
them is likely to get a student into difficulties. 

Hence in the present paper, though I have consistently tried 
to keep in sight all the very likely cases of parallelism, and in 
this point have been materially aided by the notes of D. Peta- 
vius, S.J., I have not sought to base the study on parallelism, but 
rather on deliberate mention and quotation, or a borrowing very 
obvious. In so doing I have passed by a considerable quantity 
of evidence, which in a professed source study would have been 
legitimate material. 

The writer selected the extant letters in the Migne edition, 
numbering one hundred and fifty-six, and read them for literary 
reference. 

Examination of this correspondence discloses thirty cases of 
what I consider fairly defensible parallelism between Synesius 
and various ancient writers, and seventy-four cases in which the 
use of names, or quotations, is so open as to preclude contradic- 
tion. Keeping in mind that some letters dealt strictly with 
business of a sort that prevented literary flourishes, and that 
some were addressed to people who would not be interested in 
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quotations, it will be seen that the average is high, and speaks 
well for Synesius. 

Homer is named or referred to rather directly fourteen times. 
In addition Synesius names such other characters as Odysseus, 
Helen, Agamemnon, Menelaus, and so on, who are so well known 
as Homeric that naming connects at once with Homer, and of 
these cases there are at least thirty-six. One might as well call 
them Homeric reference, and, if so, the Homeric total comes up 
to fifty. Odysseus alone is named eleven times, with significant 
allusions to his adventures. 

Synesius makes a striking remark in connection with Sisyphus. 
In Letter Fifty he refers to Sisyphus, coupling him with Odysseus 
as a man who if not an outright liar was at least a deceiver, 
and given to fraud. Now, Sisyphus is more commonly mentioned 
in ancient Greek literature on account of the cruel and unusual 
punishment he suffered, and one more rarely hears of the sins 
that entailed that punishment. Yoking Odysseus with him is 
significant, for in late Greek and Alexandrian days the legend 
of Odysseus had degenerated, and the once gallant Homeric chief 
had become a wily and unscrupulous fox. “It was a grave fault 
of the Greeks,” wrote Sir Richard Jebb, “that they cared too 
little whether that quickness of wit which they so much admired 
was or was not honest.” Here then in Synesius is a judgment 
of Odysseus which clearly condemns the vulgar latter day notion 
of the Homeric hero. 

Synesius pays a graceful compliment to a friend when, after 
quoting the Iliad, he says, “These verses were written by Homer, 
but I do not know if the thought of them is more worthy to be 
spoken by Achilles about Patroclus than by me about you, my 
friend.” (Letter 123.1504a.) In Letter Four (1329c) is a refer- 
ence to Scylla, apparently not meaning the original Homeric 
Scylla but another sharp rock, a peril to mariners, but the refer- 
ence is made in a way to show that Synessius understood the 
Homeric allusion. 

I was interested to discover if the Iliad is more used for quo- 
tation and general reference than the Odyssey, since there are 
such marked differences between the poems. There is nothing 
that will decisively prove which had his preference, but the 
Odyssey seemed to be used a little more. However, with Homer 
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brought in directly fourteen times and Odysseus eleven times, 
one of Homer’s characters has almost as much space as his cre- 
ator, and that seems to argue well for preponderance of interest 
in the character. One cannot be dogmatic, but it is safe to say 
the Odyssey got an immense amount of attention. The question 
is interesting, for as far back as 170 B.C. Alexandrian critics 
were quarreling over Homeric unity. Old Greece was uncritical 
and always believed strongly that Iliad and Odyssey alike were 
the work of a single individual. Some of the best employments 
of Homer in Synesius, however, are references to the Iliad, e.g., 
a striking one to Eumelus’ horses and the races at Patroclus’ 
funeral games. 

Other authors named besides Homer are Plato, who appears 
twelve times with several references to the Republic, Aristotle, 
Hesiod, Zeno, Gorgias, Theocritus, Archilochus, Plotinus, Plu- 
tarch, Ptolemy, Demosthenes, Xenocrates, Pythagoras, Lysias, 
Sappho and Chrysippus. 

Philosophy and poetry are well represented. No tragic poet 
appears, though there is a reference to the savage customs of the 
Tauro-Scythians (Letter 57.1389c), which is strongly reminiscent 
of Euripides’ Iphigeneia among the Taurians. There are repeated 
uses of proverbs (Letter 100.1469c and Letter 139.1532b), which 
seem to appeal to the writer. There is a remark about Delphic. 
sayings (Letter 141.1333b) which appears to have been made 
with full understanding that they were often cloudy in meaning. 
The honey of Hymettus is referred to (Letter 147.1548a) for the 
Greeks had a high opinion of it, and used it as a stock simile, 
and Sisyphus, who has been previously discussed, repeatedly 
comes to the front. Other noted legendary characters are Adras- 
tus, one of the Seven Against Thebes; Polyphemus, who is prob- 
ably here taken from the Odyssey, though there is a reference 
to Galatea which makes me think possibly Theocritus’ charm- 
ing Eleventh Idyll was the source, the more so as Theocritus 
himself is named with evident understanding of the Sicilian’s 
poetic power (Letter 114.1496b). Synesius writes, after draw- 
ing a picture of happy rustic surroundings, “As for the cave of 
the Nymphs, I would not attempt to praise it; that would call 
for a Theocritus.” 

The Muses, the Graces, Silenus, the Satyrs, Aphrodite, Her- 
acles, Poseidon, Proteus, Hermes, and others of the gods and 
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goddesses are introduced with telling effect and clear under- 
standing. The Laestrygonians, the Atreids, and the Lemnians 
likewise occur. The sweet songs of the Sirens are noted (Letter 
32.1360c). This letter also contains a direct mention of and a 
quotation from Lysias. There is another place (Letter 126.1505c) 
in which the Epitaphios of Lysias may be paralleled, but the 
above is the only direct reference. In regard to the Lemnians, 
Synesius writes of certain folk (Letter 4.1340c) , “They have suf- 
fered a calamity on a par with that of the Lemnians.” The 
story of Lemnos was well known in all the Hellenic world. 
Synesius shows good sense in his selection of quotations and 
in his references. The names mentioned were heralded widely 
wherever Greek literature was read, the adventures are signifi- 
cant, and have a ring to all men who have heard of Homer, of 
Troy, or of any of the brave and ill-fated heroes who were 
lost on the return. Legendary heroes and founders of Attica, 
such as Cecrops, come readily to his mind, and real heroes such 
as Themistocles and Leonidas are recalled. Foreign history is 
not neglected, Semiramis, Lais, and Phillip are known to him, as 
well as Tiberius and Pontius Pilate. Omens are mentioned (Let- 
ter 4.1328b). The foreign tyrants Agathocles and Dionysius are 
named, there are references to the brilliance of African stars, 
_and to African horses. Indeed, Synesius took a keen interest in 
horses. Letter Forty (1364c) discusses a gift horse he sent to 
Uranius. The animal is contrasted with the famous Nisaean 
breed from Persia, and apparently the gift horse lost nothing in 
the contrast. Letter One Hundred Twenty-Seven (1508b) has a 
telling reference (previously mentioned) to the horses of Eu- 
melus, which every student of Homer will recall. But it is only 
natural that a man living as Synesius long did, in a semi-barren 
country, with deserts to the south and wild game all around, 
should prize a good fast horse. He remarks in connection with 
the gift horse above mentioned that the animal is good for 
hunting, and good for war, and would make a fine show in any 
procession. He could hardly have so well appreciated the quali- 
ties of his animals if he were not well acquainted with them. 
Synesius has a curious habit of referring to himself by his 
given name instead of using the pronoun. (Letter 16, again in 
44, and elsewhere.) There is perhaps a poetic touch, for it must 
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not be forgotten that the writer of these letters was also a versi- 
fier of some skill. 

There are various references to Athens and to the Piraeus, to 
the Red Sea and the island of Pharos, where the ancient light- 
house stood, also to points of geographic interest. The Academy 
at Athens, the Portico, the Lyceum, and other points are men- 
tioned but this is to be expected in a man who was once a 
traveling student, visiting many of these places. Aristotle and 
Zeno are recalled easily, in the tone of one familiar with the 
field. 

True to form, Synesius names Aristotle but twice while he 
makes such a use of Plato twelve times. The figures give, I 
think, a fairly accurate index of the esteem in which the two 
philosophers were regarded in Alexandria. Many of these refer- 
ences about Athens, Aristotle, and the Lyceum occur in Letter 
Fifty-Four, to his brother, Euoptius, who is embarking for Athens 
to attend school there, and who is asked to write home as often 
as possible. There are more literary references in the letters to 
Euoptius than in any other group of letters, but there are more 
letters to this man. 

The reference to Gorgias is an odd one, for Synesius uses 
the verb Gorgiazein, to Gorgianize, which possibly he may have 
got from Plato, who also uses it (and perhaps invented it) when 
he means to “speak ornately.” But it is just possible that Syne- 
sius learned it from other studies. Clearly, in any case, he 
knows the Gorgianic figures and highly painted butterfly style. 

True historical remarks, e.g. about Themistocles and Leonidas, 
and so on, are hard to assign. Synesius might have gotten them 
from Herodotus, Thucydides, Plutarch, or various other sources 
known to us, and equally well he may have gotten them from as 
many sources now lost or unknown. Historical facts, unless 
only one source ever existed, are very difficult to pin to a single 
author, and at that, we do not know what Synesius may have 
done among authors that burned when Amru’s men sent the 
Alexandrian library to the fires of the baths. It is noticeable 
that after the Republic which apparently he liked, Synesius 
makes most of his Platonic references from the Gorgias; amongst 
the more oblique allusions, however, the Laws are represented. 

There is a reference to Daphnis, and a line quoted that 
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immediately reminds one of Theocritus. The quotation reads, 
“And from this time Daphnis was considered foremost amongst 
shepherds” but the Greek in Synesius’ quotation does not tally 
with the ninety-second line of Theocritus’ Eighth Idyll, from 
which it is almost certainly taken, (the words are all there but 
the order is disarranged) ; leading me to suspect Synesius quoted 
the verse from memory and did not get it quite right. Possibly 
the manuscript, from which he learned his Theocritus differed 
sharply from the recensions we now have. Remembering the 
esteem in which Theocritus was held in Alexandria, it is not 
unlikely that Synesius had studied him a great deal. 

There is a real Platonic ring in this remark (Letter 146.1541c), 
“All the stories of Homer are false.” It is so abrupt, and so 
very reminiscent of the Republic and the philosopher’s decision 
to ostracize Homer, that it instantly recalls Plato’s attitude. 
Helen is named in connection with the criticism and a verse 
quoted. He dismisses the Titans just as abruptly (Letter 
57.1395a) saying that they are only the creations of poets. 

There is a curious reference (Letter 147.1545b) to Thule as 
the last land. The ultima Thule of the poets had long been 
known. I was very interested to see Sappho’s name (Letter 
3.1325b) for you will not find many references to her amongst 
the Christians, to many of whom she was anathema. 

Exhausting the matter of direct reference, the next turn is to 
parallelism when reasonably close. 

There are about thirty cases in which passages in Synesius 
can be shown to parallel ideas expressed in other well-known 
authors. As might be expected in this field one finds a wide 
range of writers and some Romans appear. One looks without 
result amongst direct mentions and quotations for some strong 
interest in Rome. True, Tiberius and Pontius Pilate are named, 
and Rome as a city and as a political organization is mentioned 
often enough to show familiarity. But there is no evidence that 
Synesius thought very much of the literary activity of his western 
confreres, no proof that he thought the Romans good enough to 
borrow from, and no proof that he did much reading amongst 
them, though probably he was acquainted with some of their 
better things. In these respects Synesius also is a true child of 
his times, and a good representative of Greek blood, since there 
is but the scantiest trace of interest amongst the Greeks for the 
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literary activities of the Romans, and this is true amongst 
Christians as well as pagans. In the field of art and writing the 
Greeks seem politely to have ignored their western brethren. 
The borrowings of such people as Vergil, Seneca, Catullus, 
Ovid, Terence, and Plautus, not to mention how St. Ambrose 
appropriated St. Basil’s Hexaemeron, are familiar to every stu- 
dent, but I have yet to see an example of some good Greek 
writer copying a Roman. Hence, evidence that Synesius seems 
free from Roman literary influence is merely evidence that 
strengthens what one has already seen in many similar cases. 

Clement of Alexandria, Xenophon, Aelian, Pliny the Elder, 
Cicero, Plutarch, Quintilian, Ptolemy, Plato, Herodotus, Seneca, 
and perhaps Theognis, are among the authors who may possibly 
have been used in paraphrase. 

There are historical references to the Lacedaemonians attack- 
ing Decelea, to the famous friendship between Amasis and Poly- 
crates and its repudiation, to Laconian political formulae, to 
Hiero the idealized tyrant, and to Fate as a factor in history 
and life. The story of Amasis and Polycrates (Letter 46.1373d) 
is easily found in Herodotus, though this can hardly be called 
a clinching proof. The remark about Hiero looks fairly con- 
clusive. “Hiero derived more good from his familiarity with 
Simonides than did Simonides from Hiero.” (Letter 49.1377a.) 
This acquaintance is celebrated in Xenophon’s Hiero, where the 
tyrant appears somewhat idealized and talks to the poet. But 
such references are always vague and difficult to fasten to any 
one man, indeed some of them cannot be attached at all. Pos- 
sible parallelisms with Aelian and Pliny the Elder are interest- 
ing, for they quite likely spring out of the life Synesius led. 
It is clear that his country produced much wild game, and in 
the districts back from civilization the folk were rough in their 
habits. Hence, one gathers that Synesius could very readily 
have developed a knowledge of natural history; his liking for 
good fast horses falls in neatly with pursuits such as hunting. 
(But of course, this is no proof that he ever read either Aelian 
or Pliny.) One wonders, if he really liked natural history, why 
there is no reference to Aristotle’s book. The only apparent 
explanations are that Aelian was more up to date and Synesius 
seems never to have cared much for Aristotle; neither reason 
very impressive. 
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Possibilities of connection with Ptolemy are interesting, the 
more so as Ptolemy was a scientist, and at this point it is worth 
while to remark that while Synesius could not be called a 
scientist, he took a praiseworthy interest in things the experi- 
menters were doing, and diligently sent accounts to Hypatia 
about various articles that he thought would be of interest. For 
example, his little treatise De Dono Astrolabii sermo. 

The possibility of a connection with Quintilian arises over a 
proverbial saying that Quintilian records, giving the Latin 
equivalent. And in Letter Two, Synesius has a remark that 
generally resembles the thought. Such similarities are vague 
and rarely reliable. 

It is noticeable however that Synesius’ letters are not seriously 
contaminated by the exaggerated rhetoric that mars the works 
of some of his contemporaries. His general tone seems remark- 
ably well controlled. His attitude is a tribute to the teaching 
power of Hypatia, and to the influences of his model philosopher 
Plato. The frankness with which he turns to Hypatia when 
depressed is a significant clue to his thoughts. Letter Sixteen, 
addressed to her when he has been ill and is dictating from his 
couch, is a good little study in mental attitudes. This genial 
soul seems capable of severe depression. From time to time 
there are references of a somewhat pagan cast, probably an 
unconscious reminiscence of the days before he became a Chris- 
tian and a bishop. 

Letter Seventy-nine is again addressed to Hypatia. The 
tributes he pays her are very noticeable. Had he been deeply 
stained by the rhetorical vices of Asianism, and some of the 
mongrel characteristics of the Second Sophistic, these tributes 
could be passed over as mere florid flourishes, but in view of the 
general moderation and restraint in his letters, they are more 
readily to be taken for genuine and are an excellent compliment 
to the intellect, charm, and personality of his old teacher. 

There is a reference (Letter 103.1476d) to a common opinion 
among men that persons given to the study of philosophy are 
unfit for practical things. Plato dwells generally upon the same 
superstition (Theaetetus, and Republic VI). Remarks about 
Fate, and exclamations about the gods sound more pagan than 
Christian. 
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There is a good example (Letter 105.1485b) of the difficulty 
involved in proof from parallelism. There is a remark about the 
resurrection, and, of course, Plato also had done much speculat- 
ing about the qualities of the human soul and about its durability, 
though he did not seem to raise the soul above the level of 
transmigration. (Incidentally it is worth remembering here that 
when Synesius’ name was first proposed for church promotion, 
some devil’s advocate immediately raised an objection on the 
ground that Synesius held unorthodox views about the resurrec- 
tion, and some little difficulty did indeed occur before the matter 
was finally adjusted and the convert had signified that he 
thought as did the other Egyptian bishops.) One could make out 
a good case for parallelism of phrase here, and yet I doubt that 
any deep parallelism of thought occurred. Because of the high 
level of his reasoning, and the ethical nature of so much of his 
speculation, Plato is frequently close to Christian teaching. 
Indeed, the whole case is a very vexed question, the similarities 
are sometimes striking and often’misleading, and when a Chris- 
tian with Platonic leanings does not label his statements clearly, 
it is frequently next to impossible to learn whether he is sketchily 
describing Christian principles or trying to imitate the famous 
pagan. 

With Synesius, who was born a pagan and remained pagan till 
he was old enough to marry (though apparently he had entered 
the church before he took his Christian wife), who had read 
Plato since he was a child, who had studied in the best of pagan 
schools, and had had a teacher confessedly supreme in expound- 
ing Platonic doctrine, it is only a fair guess that Platonic style 
and thought must consciously have permeated much of what he 
wrote, and in an unconscious degree probably still more. 

To sum up: Synesius is an amiable soul who after a good 
early life became a Christian and a bishop. His eloquence and 
charm are attested by the desires of his people to have him for 
spiritual superior (he became bishop in 410, Cf. Letters 13 and 
66), and indeed these qualities can easily be perceived in his 
letters. Without being a great man, he was unquestionably an 
able one, who had been highly educated, who was a credit to the 
church, and who was quite capable of filling his offices well. 

Synesius was born about 370 A.D. in Pentapolis, of a good 
family, and apparently somewhat wealthy, educated at the ex- 
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pensive schools of Alexandria in or near 395, and trips to Con- 
stantinople and Athens spell money. There are forty letters 
addressed to a brother Euoptius, four to a brother Anastasius, 
and in Letter Seventy-Five a sister Stratonice is beautifully 
complimented. We do not know much about his family. 
Euoptius became bishop of Ptolemais after his brother’s death. 
In 397 his native city sent Synesius on a public mission to the 
court of Arcadius. Following this, Croiset writes “Il revint donc 
& Cyréne, s’y maria, et y vécut quelques années en grand pro- 
priétaire rural, administrant ses domaines, chassant, s’occupant 
de sa famille, et donnant tout le temps qui lui restait aux lettres 
et 4 la philosophie. Le godt de la retraite était dominant en lui, 
mais ne l’empéchait pas de s’occuper des affaires de la ville et de 
sa province. La Pentapole avait 4 souffrir des irruptions des 
bandes barbares du voisinage et aussi des caprices d’une ad- 
ministration despotique. Synésios organisa la résistance aux 
brigands et usa de son influence en faveur du bien public.” 
(Croiset. Hist. de la lit. grec. V. 1044.) This is the portrait of 
an energetic man. But I think Croiset is wrong in saying 
(op. cit., 1045) that Synesius inclined to Christianity under the 
influence of his wife. For reasons well marshalled by Petavius 
in the notes to the Migne edition, it seems that Synesius was a 
Christian at or before his marriage date. He had apparently 
four children, all or three of whom died before him. These 
bereavements saddened his latter days. The date of his death is 
unknown. It is thought he died in 412 or early in 413, as there 
are no references in his chatty contemporary correspondence that 
attach to later dates. If so, he was not more than forty-twc 
or at most forty-five. 

Now, what does this sophisticated man show in the way of 
literary interest and literary background that enables us to 
judge of good education at about 395 or 400? He shows familiar- 
ity with Homer and more particularly with the Odyssey, which 
is certainly the more reflective part of Homer (e.g., it contains 
more little philosophic reflections, and more abstractions in re- 
gard to terms for morality). He shows heavy interest in Plato, 
a leaning easily understood both in view of his own personal 
weaknesses, the professed interests of Hypatia, and the surge of 
Neo-Hellenic philosophy at this time. He is Hellenistic it is 
true, yet he approaches the Hellenic. One feels justified in call- 
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ing him Hellenic, because he used his quotations and names in 
moderation, as he does his figures of speech and other allusions, 
because his tone is well under control, though lively and 
sustained. Of course, no one expects Synesius to turn back the 
clock eight hundred years, and be a Periclean. But he has more 
real Hellenism than the thin veneer which so often passed for 
culture with the Jew, the Arab, the Egyptian, or the Armenian 
of the fourth and fifth centuries. Certainly his letters are not 
badly marred by the rhetorical absurdities of his times. He has 
not the power and brilliance of John Chrysostom, neither has he 
that great man’s extraordinary and sometimes glaring faults. 

He knows his poets well, a quality one would expect in a poet, 
and he can refer to them tellingly. He shows a good flash of 
insight into the nature of Theocritus’ verse, and apparently 
appreciated it properly. There is little trace of professed criti- 
cism. Rather, he uses his literary materials sparingly and 
gracefully, as a painter who picks up an old and well tried brush 
and makes a few important strokes, then lays it aside to resume 
with equal ease the instruments of his own time. 

Greek history, verse, philosophy, legend and mythology are 
at the tip of his tongue, and he uses them very well in not using 
them too much. But they appear tc be well understood when 
they do find employment. He is known to have studied Plato 
and Dion Chrysostom with a view to imitation. 

The absence of comic quotations and reference is interesting. 
None of that salty shoal of comic writers, beginning with Aris- 
tophanes and Eupolis and Cratinus, and coming on through 
Sophron, Menander, Herondas, and so on, into his own time, 
seem to find lodgmert in his letters. Yet they wrote some good 
verse, and cracked jokes that brought bellows of laughter in their 
own day. Conceding the general indecency and occasional im- 
morality amongst many comic poets, yet the situation can 
hardly be explained on the ground of morals, for Synesius was 
long a pagan, and certainly imbibed the pagan attitude which 
even upon conversion could hardly be forgotten in an instant. 
Moreover, positive references, that can be proved and labeled, 
show he had a wide acquaintance among writers who, though 
not comic, were not by any means above moral reproach; even 
old Homer having his weaknesses, as Plato himself was only too 
quick to point out and to attack. Besides, among Synesius’ lost 
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works are thought to have been some comedies on which he had 
labored long. 

The only case I see in which this urbane and gifted man 
expresses any violent personal antipathies occurs in Letter Four, 
in which he shows some strong prejudice against the Jews of 
Alexandria. This was probably a mutual feeling, if other docu- 
ments of the times are true evidence. There were many Jews in 
Alexandria, indeed they made up about one-seventh of the 
population, and their antipathy to Christians was a well estab- 
lished fact, which one does not have to resort to Christian writers 
to prove. Indeed, dropping back as far as to Pliny the Younger 
and Apuleius, one can find evidence that at these early dates the 
pagans had noted the dislike. So it is hardly astonishing to find 
Synesius entering sharply into a feeling that seems to have been 
one of the sore spots of Alexandrian city life during the early 
years of the fifth century, a trouble that was to culminate in 
riots when Jews massacred Christians, and Christians, with 
Cyril at their head, drove Jews out of the city and gave over 
their property to be plundered by the rabble. 

Synesius has a confirmed case of what I would call school 
spirit, using that unhappy term in its better sense. He retained 
always a warm affection for Hypatia (there are seven letters 
addressed to her), and for his companions in the schools of 
Alexandria. He is a man of many interests. He can, for ex- 
ample, in Letter Four, give a lively account of a boat trip and 
a near shipwreck, maintaining nevertheless a cheerfulness, calm, 
and good nature, that make the reading very pleasant. He had 
a feeling for the majesty and power of the sea, and for the gaunt 
and sandy scenery along the storm-beaten coasts of his native 
district. He prefers to act always according to law (Hypatia’s 
murder would have been a dreadful shock to him, but as noted, 
there is reason for believing he was dead before this hideous 
crime occurred), and in Letter Six tells an amusing tale of 
Carnas, a soldier apparently, who wanted a good horse from 
Synesius and got one, but behaved rather badly in the little 
matter of compensation. Synesius remarks, in effect, “He is no 
Agathocles or Dionysius (famous tyrants) to act like this.” And 
concludes with a significant remark about having recourse to law. 

He is a first-rate example of Graeco-Alexandrian education at 
the turn of the century, a good mind without being great, ap- 
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parently a very well read man, one with an inquisitive and 
energetic intellect, who took an interest in practical science 
though he was himself no scientist (but he had studied much 
mathematics both theoretical and applied with Hypatia), who 
liked good horses, and enjoyed exciting times, hunting, for ex- 
ample, and who wrote interesting letters, and treatises, and some 
hymns which although not very good are decidedly better reading 
than many Alexandrian concoctions. He is worth decidedly more 
attention than has been bestowed upon him. 
L. V. Jacks. 
Greek Department, Creighton University, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


THE PASTOR CONSIDERS THE PARISH SCHOOL* 


The theme assigned me is extensive. It gives me latitude to 
study the parish school from every conceivable angle. It permits 
me to appraise the material building that houses the children 
during the school time, or burdens with taxation the people who 
build and maintain it. It allows me to study it as a place where 
the little ones learn to read, write and figure. But I will not 
dwell specifically on these phases of the subject. Instead, I will 
consider what may be a rather novel aspect of the parish school, 
but very appropriate, by reason of my audience, namely, the 
parish school as reacting or as responding to the treatment it 
receives at the hands of the superintendent. 

You are aware that 90 per cent of the Archdioceses and 60 per 
cent of the Dioceses in the United States have school super- 
intendents, or their equivalents, examiners, inspectors, super- 
visors. And the number increases from year to year. So we 
are safe in concluding that they are regarded very favorably, 
by the hierarchy of this country, if not the “sine qua non” of 
efficiency in our system of education. The superintendent has 
come to stay. 

His coming was somewhat like the proverbial March that 
comes in like a lion. He came in a storm, not in a storm that 
he deliberately created, but in a storm that he unconsciously 
provoked. He was not given a hearty greeting. Even the sisters 
did not welcome him. They feared that he would “search 
Jerusalem with lamps” and shake things to their foundations. 
They had been trained in the school-methods of their respective 
orders or communities. They did not wish to abandon time- 
honored customs. They did not like to break the molds in which 
they had been cast and twist themselves into a shape that would 
fit into the new order of standardization. Yes, the sisters were 
uneasy and disturbed. 

And pastors were disturbed. Even those who pretended to 
look upon it as « joke that a young man, a few years out of the 
seminary, should be sent to dictate to them with all their experi- 
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ence, how to run a school, were disturbed. What if the young 
man should quiz the children? The day would not be far off 
when he might be tempted to give an ear to disgruntled teachers 
and ferret out secrets for headquarters. The joke was turning 
into a nightmare that the whole thing was nothing but a scheme 
of the Bishop to wrest from the rector the last shreds of pastoral 
authority. 

An unreasonable attitude you will say. I will say, not so 
unreasonable when canon law had not yet sufficiently defined the 
rights of pastors. Not so unreasonable in those days when the 
pastor, to be candid, was more of a schoolman than he is today, 
and when the superintendent was more of an experiment. 

Besides, the words: examiner, inspector, and superintendent, 
borrowed from the usage of the day a significance that connoted 
danger. Bank officials knew that the bank examiner had an 
adding machine and a padlock. Big and little corporations re- 
sented their affairs being delved into by government inspectors 
who might have a pair of scales and a scourge. The toilers in 
the mills and mines and factories had to strain muscles and sweat 
more when the superintendent appeared. He might speak of 
efficiency and paternalism. The men did not love him. 

And the pastor had suspected that the school superintendent 
had concealed on his person a microscope and a big stick or the 
torturing end of a crozier. Yes, the pastor resented any super- 
vision of his school. It was the apple of his eye, the pride of his 
life. It had won its share of diplomas for penmanship. It had 
taken scholarships. It had the commendations of high school 
presidents. His own personality, dominant and religious, had 
planted germs of virtue that had crystallized into a beautiful 
manhood and womanhood. And yet the Bishop was not satisfied. 
He appointed a superintendent. The pastor registered resent- 
ment. But in time the resentment gave place to resignation. 
Resignation gave way to interest as he watched the superin- 
tendent at work. The interest was followed by an enthusiasm. 
Today the pastor is grateful to the Bishop for placing at his 
disposal an instrument so capable of doing things that would be 
difficult and delicate for him to do. The superintendent, who 
came in like a lion, went not out, but stays like a lamb, and 
functions like an angel. 

A pastor may be a natural schoolman. He may work wonders 
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in his school. But the majority of pastors have not the peda- 
gogical equipment, even if they had the time and the taste for 
school work. And besides, their individualism would militate 
against standardization, which is the greatest accomplishment of 
the superintendents. They have woven, from diverse fabrics, 
from an unsightly crazy-quilt, a something uniform, artistic and 
substantial. We bow to the genius of the superintendent in 
getting so beautiful a blend from elements so heterogeneous. 
Under the system, our teachers have made strides that have 
placed them in the front ranks of educators. Their training in 
normal schools, colleges and universities has fitted them for their 
work. True it is, that they have not the beautiful bashfulness 
of the days gone by; neither have they the inferiority complex. 
In the wake of standardization the danger of conflict between 
pastor and teacher has practically disappeared. While there is 
no power on earth that could blend the stubbornness of the head 
sister and the inflexibility of the head priest, there is one who can 
diplomatically remove the bones of contention; and that one is 
the superintendent. Bishops may not always select their con- 
sultors from the zealous, brainy and courageous amongst their 
priests; but they invariably pick out talented and tactful priests 
to regulate the parochial schools. The exercise of the authority 
vested in them by the Bishop is not so much an encroachment on 
pastoral authority, as an enlightenment of pastoral obscurity; 
not so much an unfriendly intrusion, as a diplomatic friendship. 
Even the improvement in the material buildings may, to a 
great extent, be attributed to the interest aroused by the in- 
spiration of the superintendent. New buildings have gone up; 
old ones have been renovated to conform to the most up-to-date 
in equipment and hygiene. The textbooks, from what I have 
seen, are an improvement on the crudities that tortured the 
children twenty years ago. In general, it may be claimed that 
our school system has done things worthy to be recorded. Even 
today, when vexations arising from financial worries and from 
the almost universal chaotic condition, have multiplied, our 
schools have continued stable. I doubt how we would have 
fared without the uniformity and cohesion which system has 
brought us. 
Personally, I hope I shall never cease to be grateful to the 
superintendent whose coming has solved many perplexing prob- 
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lems. It was always a strain on me to decide for or against the 
children’s demand for a “free day tomorrow.” Now I have no 
difficulty. If it is on the superintendent’s list of free days I 
grant it and claim the credit. If it is not on this list, I tell the 
little ones that the school superintendent refuses the free day, 
and I escape the odium. This may not be clever or honest. It 
is satisfactory. 

I have been using the name of the superintendent to whip 
others into line. When the janitor has postponed the cleaning 
of the windows, a hint that the superintendent may be around 
any day has the chemical effect of transforming the opaque into 
the translucent or transparent. If the floors are not swept and 
the corridors mopped, they will be, if I suggest to the janitor 
to learn from the superintendent the best sweeping compound 
for the floors. Is it any wonder that the attitude of the pastor 
towards the superintendent has changed? 

We are proud of our schools. We have reason to be proud of 
them. Yet we must be on our guard lest we become too proud. 
There is danger that if we spend too much time patting our- 
selves on the back, we will have little time for the regulation of 
things that are vital in our system. Consequently, you will bear 
with me if I voice my fears that unless we check certain tend- 
encies in our educational methods we may be doomed to disap- 
pointment. 

I have enthused over standardization and what it has done 
for our schools! I will now warn you against over standardiza- 
tion, and the constant regimentation of every ounce of energy of 
teacher and pupil. Standardization may be carried to a point 
where it is the death of individualism. We cannot afford to sac- 
rifice individualism. The moment we do, we take the life-spring 
out of the nation. If history has taught us a lesson it is that 
we run a risk when the individual becomes a slave to system. 
When Greece walked too much in step she ceased to walk vigor- 
ously. When pagan Rome became meticulous she quickly headed 
for the disorders that brought about her downfall. And the 
Church, with the wisdom of ages, and inspiration that is divine, 
is intolerant of any system that will not recognize a diversity of 
spirits. And her policy in the school is to draw out and develop 
all that is best in the nature of the child and to do so without 
breaking or crushing. 
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If standardization carried too far is injurious to a natural, 
normal development, it can be truly said that anything not on 
the educational curriculum has a distracting effect on the child- 
mind. Far be it from me to dampen the zeal of the teachers, 
but we must curb that kind of zeal that finds an outlet in doing 
things good and commendable in themselves, and in their place, 
but irrelevant in the school. Their frequent drives hurt. I am 
not referring to tuition, which has an inalienable right in the 
school, but I am referring to the drive for this and the drive for 
that. The mother-house is not forgotten. The sisters’ clerical 
friends in struggling places are remembered. The returned mis- 
sionary has a place in the fiscal policy. Burses, scholarships, 
and many other things are a great drain on the resources of the 
children. 

While we would not tolerate any insinuation that our schools 
have come under the influence of money changers, or that they 
are the vestibules to gambling dens, as a Catholic jokingly said 
to me some time ago, we can scarcely escape the accusation that 
with lotteries, raffles, chance books and punch boards in the 
hands of the children, we are developing the gambling instinct 
that may lead them to the pool rooms and the gambling dens 
in the not distant future. Against which we priests are strong 
in our denunciations. We cannot afford to countenance in our 
schools anything that is not conducive to decent living. If life 
becomes for them a gamble, then goodbye self-respect. Goodbye 
to a sense of responsibility. 

Time and time again we have heard that our schools are not 
inculeating self-respect; and the sense of responsibility does not 
run through the training of our Catholic children. We are begin- 
ning to give them everything free. And everything free is not 
good. The free textbooks and free education may have some 
justification in days of financial stringency, but in ordinary times 
they are wedges that will tear to pieces the substance of self- 
respect. The free lunch may mean a lot to a hungry child; but if 
it relieves the parents of the responsibility of providing for their 
children, the result may be, in the final analysis, disastrous. 
Many parents are beginning to forget that there is such a thing 
as private property. They demand that the church and the state 
take care of their little ones. Such parents will not have to 
twist their consciences very much to fit into a communistic 
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state. Charity is a divine ordinance; and bishops, from time 
immemorial, have been telling the world that they would rather 
feed a hungry child than build a cathedral. Let us have charity 
by all means, but let it be judicious, and not the kind that 
will put a premium on the rascality of parents that shirk all 
responsibility. 

It is a big jump from soup to morals, and from bread to 
religion. Yet the two have been linked in the sentence, “Not in 
bread alone doth men live, but on every word that proceedeth 
from the mouth of God.” Religion and morality are the all 
important things. The teaching of religion and the development 
of the moral sense are the reason for the existence of our parish 
schools. Have we been teaching religion as it should be taught? 
Have we been developing the moral sense as it should be de- 
veloped? Some will say yes, and grow enthusiastic over the 
work of our schools. Others will say no, and will weep over 
the products of our system of education. 

Thirty years ago we promised our Catholic people that if they 
sent their children to us, we would develop them into something 
about which they should have no fears for the future; that we 
would turn out noble men and women. We have sent out some 
noble men and women. We have, I regret to say it, sent out too 
many who are ignoble. We dare not claim for the products 
of our schools a monopoly, I will not say, but a great margin of 
purity. We cannot claim for the products of our schools a 
monopoly, even a great margin, of reverence for authority. We 
cannot claim for the products of our schools a monopoly of truth 
or honesty. 

The Catholic financier, when he might have made a name for 
himself for integrity, went the way of others, a way that some- 
times ended in dishonor. The Catholic business man who boasted 
of his parochial school education was not always averse to “over- 
reaching and circumventing his brother in business.” 

It reads good and it sounds well when one of our daily papers 
quotes a bishop as referring to “public enemy No. 1,” as a product 
of schools from which religion was eliminated. But it might 
sound bad and it might read torturingly if the same paper were 
to publish the life stories of “twenty public enemies.” We might 
worry lest many on the list could be linked with Catholic tradi- 
tions and many with parochial schools. And if the same paper 
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were to carry a list of indicted politicians, we Catholics might 
be hanging our heads in shame and hiding our blushes behind 
the not very plausible explanation that if they had heeded the 
lessons taught them, this would not have happened. 

The point I have been laboring to make is this: there must be 
something lacking, something defective in our training, that we 
are not more successful in moving them to shun evil and to do 
good. We sow, and we sow, and we sow, but the harvest is disap- 
pointing. Is it the cockle sower that is undoing our efforts? Is it 
the unproductive ground that is making our work futile? Yes, 
to an extent. The Bible parable justifies me in saying that. 
But we must not forget that we, the sowers of the good seed, 
may lack the proper methods of sowing. We may be sowing too 
little seed. We may be sowing too much seed. We may be sow- 
ing injudiciously. 

Educators in general are satisfied that we are oe sowing too 
little. Never before in the history of the Church did children 
receive such an amount of religious instruction as our parish 
school children are receiving today. The catechism of Christian 
doctrine is supplemented by explanations of the teacher and 
instructions of the priest. The course in Bible history given to 
the pupils would be regarded by the young priest of forty years 
ago as a fairly decent Scriptural equipment for him in his mis- 
sionary work. The history of the Church in general and the 
development of Catholicity in this country are outlined for them. 
We give them liturgical information that would gladden the heart 
of an O’Kane, a Wapelhurst, a Fortesque. I say that we cannot 
be accused of giving them too little. 

It is not heresy; it is not even an indiscretion to say that we 
are giving them too much religious instruction. Some will say 
that you cannot give them too much of a good thing. But you 
can. You can give them too much good food and impair the 
functioning of the organic system. You can give them too much 
religion and thereby impair the religious life. 

And perhaps the worst feature of it is that we are not judi- 
cious in our method of instructing when it comes to religion. 
We impart it in a monotone, or we turn on all the power. There 
is little shading. There is no modulation. In a word, we fail 
to stress the important and the vital. The great eternal truths 
must be stressed and stressed and driven home in such a way 
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that they will never be forgotten, but will remain as barriers that 
will restrain them from evil, or as inspirations to live virtuous 
lives. The great virtues like honesty and truth must receive 
more attention than the drill exercises for a May procession. 
We harp too much on casuistry, too little on great principles. 
There is wisdom in the advice of the pastor to his brilliant 
assistant, who was giving the eighth graders a series of talks on 
mental reservation, “Less time and attention to mental reserva- 
tion, and more time to the ‘yea, yea’ and the ‘nay, nay’ of 
Christ.” 
Tuomas B. O’Brien. 


Pastor, St. Jarlath’s Church, 
Chicago, Il. 
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1935 SUMMER SESSION OF THE CATHOLIC UNIVER- 
SITY OF AMERICA 


The twenty-fifth summer session of The Catholic University 
of America opened on June 28, 1935, with an enrollment of 1,510 
students, an increase of 207 over the registration of last year. 
Of the total number 281 were Clerics, 762 Sisters, 267 Lay- 
women, and 200 Laymen. Of the total number also 813 were 
graduate students, 658 undergraduate, and 39 special students. 

The following charts show the distribution of these students 
according to states, dioceses, and religious communities. 


61 New Hampshire ............. 13 
District of Columbia ......... 160 
11 North Carolina .............. 6 
6 South Carolina ............... 2 
47 South Dakota ................ 2 
42 West Virginia ................ 28 
Foreign 


Cuart I 
Students According to States 
Total enrollment ................ 1,510 
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Cuart II 
Students According to Dioceses 
Alexandria, La. .............. 19 
13 New Orleans ................. 8 
1 Portland, Maine .............. 6 
& San Francisco ................ 2 
53 Springfield, Mass. ............ 23 
Foreign 


Total enrollment ................ 1,510 
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Cuart III 
Sisters and Clerics According to Religious Communities 
Sisters 
Augiliaries of the Apostolate 3 Dominicans 
Wheeling, W. Va. Adrian, Mich. .......... 33 
Bon Secours 1 Caldwell, N. J. ......... 5 
Baltimore, Md. Detroit, Mich. ......... 12 
Benedictines 18 Hartford, Conn. ........ 1 
Baltimore, Md. ........ 6 Lincoln, Nebr. .......... 1 
Covington, Ky. See 2 Milwaukee, EA 2 
Duluth, Minn. ......... 1 4 
Elizabeth, N. J. ........ 1 Newburgh, N. Y. ....... 6 
Indianapolis, Ind. ...... 1 New York City ........ 3 
Leavenworth, Kans...... 1 St. Louis, Mo. ........ 1 
Newark, N. J. .......... 6 Sinsinawa, Wis. ......... 13 
Bernardine Felicians 
Philadelphia, Pa. ....... 2 Lodi, N. J. ............ 1 
Blessed Sacrament 12 4 
93 Baltimore, Md. ........ 1 
Buffalo, N. Y. .......... 2 
Antigonish, N. 8. ....... 1 Chi 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ........ 1 
, Glen Riddle, Pa. ........ 20 
Greensburg, Pa.......... 2 se 
Halifax, N.S. .......... 3 9 
Leavenworth, Kans. .... 2 Manitowoc, Wis. ....... 8 
Mt. St. Vincent, N. Milwaukee, Wis. 3 
Manchester, N. H. ..... 1 New York City ........ 2 
Nazareth, Ky. .......... 4 Philadelphia, Pa. ....... 2 
Newark, N. J. .......... 1 Pittsburgh, Pa. ......... 2 
Charity of the Blessed Vir- Richmond, Va. ........ 3 
gin Mary 5 Rockford, Maine ...... 1 
Chicago, Ill. ............ 2 Syracuse, N. Y. ........ 27 
Dubuque, Iowa.......... 3 Toledo, Ohio ........... 3 
Charity of Incarnate Word 3 Trenton, N. J. ......... 2 
Corpus Christi, Tex. .... 3 Providence, R. I. ....... 2 
Charity of Providence 1 Good Shepherd 
Chicago, Ill. ............ 1 1 
Charity of St. Augustine 5 artford, Conn. ........ 1 
Cleveland, Ohio ........ 5 a of the Sacred 
Daughters of Charity of St. Boston, Mass. .......... 1 
Vincent de Paul 9 Buffalo, N. Y 3 
Baltimore, Md. ......... 5 Oaklane, Pa. Siete 1 
Convent Station, N.J... 4 Ogdensburg, N. Y. ..... 2 
Distne Providenes 26 Holy Child Jesus 
Covington, Ky. ........ 18 Philadelphia, Pa. ...... 1 
Melbourne, Ky. ........ 6 Rosemont, Pa. .......... 1 
San Antonio, Tex. ...... 2 1 


81 
5 
93 
2 
7 
3 
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Holy Cross 23 Mt. Washington, Md.... 3 
Baltimore, Md. ........ 9 New York City, N.Y... 1 
Columbus, Ohio ........ 1 Ogdensburg, N. Y. ...... 3 
District of Columbia ... 4 Perth Amboy, N. J. .... 2 
Fort Wayne ............ 2 Pittsburgh, Pa. ........ 4 
Harrisburg, Pa. ........ 1 Portland, Me. .......... 7 
Manchester, N. H. ...... 2 Savannah, Ga. ......... 4 
Richmond, Va. ........ 4 Scranton, Pa. .......... 7 
Holy Family of Nazareth 7 Springfield, Mass. ...... 7 
Philadelphia, Pa. ....... 6 Springfield, Mo. ........ 12 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ......... 1 Trenton, N. J. ......... 3 
Holy Humility of Mary 3 Worcester, Mass. ....... 2 
Cleveland, Ohio ........ 3 Mission Workers of the 
Holy Names of Jesus and Sacred Heart 2 
Mary 26 Philadelphia, Pa. ....... 2 

p 14 Most Holy Sacrament 1 
Baltimore, Md. ........ 6 1 

Key West, Fla. ........ 1 Most Precious Blood 5 
New York, N. Y. ...... 3 Cincinnati, Ohio ........ 2 
St. Augustine, Fla. ...... 1 Columbia, Pa. ......... 1 
Syracuse, N. Y. ........ 1 Dayton, Ohio .......... 1 
Holy Union of the Sacred Harrisburg, Pa. ........ 1 

Heart 4 Notre Dame de Namur 38 
Fall River, Mass. ....... 4 Baltimore, Md. ......... 21 

Immaculate Heart of Mary 8 Cincinnati, Ohio ........ 2 
Scranton, Pa. .......... 8 Covington, Ky. ........ 2 

Loretto at the Foot of the Reading, Pa. .......... 2 

Cross 2 Toledo, Ohio .......... 5 
Denver, Colo. .......... 1 Washington, D. C. ..... 6 
Mobile, Ala. ........... 1 Oblate Sisters of Providence 3 

Mary of the Presentation 2 Baltimore, Md. ........ 3 
Baltimore, Md. ......... 2 Pallottine 8 

Mercy 110 Washington, D.C. ...... 2 
CS 2 Wheeling, W. Va. ...... 6 
Atlantic City, N. J. .... 1 Baltimore, Md. ........ 2 
Baltimore, Md. ........ 2 Washington, D.C. ...... 2 
Belmont, N.C. ......... 2 Religious of Christian Edu- 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ........ 3 cation 1 
ee 5 Raleigh, N. C. ........ 1 
Cincinnati, Ohio ........ 3 St. Joseph 118 
Detroit, Mich. .......... 3 pe 9 
(Se 7 Baltimore, Md. ......... 5 
Hartford, Conn. ........ 14 Brighton, Mass. ........ 2 
Harrisburg, Pa. ........ 2 Brooklyn, N. Y. ........ 6 
Little Rock, Ark. ...... 2 Boston, Mass. .......... 12 


Manchester, N. H. ...... 7 1 
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Concordia, Kans. ....... 2 Society of the Sacred Heart 5 
Detroit, Mich. ......... 2 Detroit, Mich. ......... 2 
Green Bay, Wis. ........ 1 Society of the Divine 
Hartford, Conn. ........ 28 Saviour 2 
Kansas City, Mo. ...... 2 2 
Philadelphia, Pa. ....... 17 Society of the Poor Child 
Rochester, N. Y. ...... 6 Jesus 3 
St. Augustine, Fla. ..... 4 Parkersburg, W. Va...... 3 
St. Paul, Minn. ........ 6 Ursulines 44 
Syracuse, N. Y. ........ 3 Baltimore, Md. ........ 6 
2 Bedford Park, N. Y. ... 2 
Wheeling, W. Va. ...... 9 Cleveland, Ohio ........ 6 

St. Mary of Namur 10 Frontenac, Minn. ...... 1 
Dallas, Texas .......... 7 Great Falls, N. Y. ...... 1 
Fort Worth, Tex. ...... 1 Louisville, Ky. ......... ll 
Kenmore, N. Y. ........ 2 New York City ........ 2 

School Sisters. of Notre Malone, N. Y. ........ 1 

Dame 29 New Orleans, La. ...... 3 
Baltimore, Md. ......... 26 New Rochelle, N. Y..... 4 
Bryantown, Md. ........ 1 Silver Spring, Md. ..... 1 
Newark, N. J. .......... 1 2 
Roxbury, Mass. ........ 1 Wilmington, Del. ...... 4 
Total enrollment of Sisters........ 762 
Clerics 

Augustinians 19 Mt. Calvary, Wis. ...... 1 
Baltimore, Md. ........ 3 Washington, D.C. ...... 1 
1 Carmelite 4 
Rockford, Ill. .......... 1 Baltimore, Md. ........ 3 
Washington, D. C. .... 14 1 

Benedictine 20 Christian Brothers 29 
Baltimore, Md. ........ 2 Baltimore, Md. ........ 7 
Belmont, N. C. ........ 1 Ocean City, N. J. ...... 1 
Collegeville, Minn. ...... 1 Pittsburgh, Pa. ........ 1 
4 Philadelphia, Pa. ........ 3 
Morristown, N.J......... 1 Scranton, Pa. .......... 1 
Mobile, Ala. .......... 2 Washington, D. C. .... 16 
New York City ........ 1 Congregation of the Mission 1 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ......... 1 St. Louis, Mo. .......... 1 
St. Augustine, Fla. .... 1 Congregation of St. Paul 
St. Cloud, Minn. ...... 1 the Apostle 1 
St. Meinrad, Ind. ...... 4 St. Cloud, Minn. ...... 1 
Seattle, Wash. ......... 1 Dominicans 14 

Capuchin 6 Columbus, Ohio ........ 1 
Baltimore, Md. ........ 3 Louisville, Ky. ........ 1 
Marathon, Wis. ........ 1 Washington, D.C. ...... 12 


SumMer Session or CarHouic UNIvERSITY 


Franciscans 
5 
Baltimore, Md. ........ 2 
3 
Cincinnati, Ohio ........ 3 
Grand Rapids, Mich. ... 1 
New York City ........ 1 
1 
Springfield, Ill. .......... 2 
Syracuse, N. Y. ...... 1 
Holy Cross 
3 
New Brunswick, Conn... 1 
Notre Dame, Ind. ...... 1 
St. Cloud, Minn. ...... 1 
Jesuits 
Baltimore, Md. ........ 2 
New Orleans, La. ...... 5 
Marists 
Baltimore, Md. ........ 1 
Bedford, Mass. ........ 1 


Missionary Servants of 
Most Holy Trinity . 
Baltimore, Md. ........ 1 
Oblates of St. Francis de 


Sales 

Baltimore, Md. ........ 14 

Philadelphia, Pa. ...... 1 
Passionists 

Baltimore, Md. ........ 3 

2 

Detroit, Mich. ........ 2 

New York City ........ 1 

Washington, D.C. ...... 1 
Precious Blood 

Cincinnati, Ohio ...... 4 
Redemptorists 

Baltimore, Md. ........ 1 

St. Louis, Mo. ......... 2 

Washington, D.C. ...... 4 
Society of the Divine Saviour 

Batimore, Md. .......... 4 
Society of Mary 

Cleveland, Ohio ........ 1 

Cincinnati, Ohio ........ 1 


Total enrollment of Clerics...... 


19 


7 


15 


Seattle, Wash. .......... 
Sioux City, Iowa ....... 
Sulpicians 
Akron, Ohio 
Baltimore, Md. ......... 
Brighton, Mass. ........ 
Canada 
Dubuque, Iowa.......... 
Grand Rapids, Mich. ... 
Hartford, Conn. ........ 
Indianapolis, Ind. ....... 
Providence, R. I. ....... 
Rochester, N. Y. ........ 
Washington, D.C. ...... 
Viatorians 
Baltimore, Md. ......... 
Chicago, IIl. 


Baltimore, Md. ......... 
Silver Spring, Md. ..... 
Seculars 
Baltimore, Md. ......... 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Concordia, Kans. ....... 
Detroit, Mich. .......... 
Denver, Colo. .......... 
Dubuque, Iowa.......... 
Grand Rapids, Mich. ... 
Harrisburg, Pa. ......... 
Hartford, Conn. ........ 
Indianapolis, Ind. ...... 
Los Angeles, Cal. ....... 
Milwaukee, Wis. ....... 
New York City ......... 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Reno, Nevada 
Rochester, N. Y. ........ 
Springfield, Ill........... 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Davenport, Iowa ........ 
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|_| Dayton, Ohio .......... 1 
1 
2 
24 
1 
3 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
i 5 
4 
1 
2 Xaverians 40 
12 
27 
1 
2 
2 
3 
2 
1 
2 
4 
3 
7 1 
1 
3 
1 
4 2 
2 
6 1 
1 
1 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
JUSTINE WARD METHOD—REVISED CHARTS AND BOOKS 


Music Charts for the First Year, Revised Edition, have just 
come off the press. Mrs. Ward has been carrying on the work 
of revision during the past two years. This set of Charts con- 
tains the fundamental exercises in rhythm, intervals, modality 
and staff notation. All exercises are printed on sheets 38 x 50 
inches and fourteen of them carry illustrations which cannot help 
but fascinate and hold the interest of the children. Colors em- 
ployed in the illustration work are unusual shades of blue and 
red and there are also some border and decorative effects in 
color. The illustrations are the work of Miss Frances Delehanty. 

The revised Music Charts for the First Year are used in con- 
junction with Music First Year, New Edition published in the 
Fall of 1933. Music First Year, New Edition, is intended for 
children of the first grade of the elementary schools and can 
easily be covered by children of six years. During the first year 
development rather than growth is stressed. The study of a 
repertoire is reduced to a minimum. This limitation is deliberate 
since it is well known among educators that mental development 
must precede mental growth. 

Shortly, Music Second Year, New Edition, will be ready. The 
revision of this text follows the same principles as those which 
were applied to the new edition of Music First Year. To supple- 
ment the Music Second Year, New Edition, a completely new 
book, “The Children’s Manual of Song,” has been prepared. Dur- 
ing the second year the repertoire may be considerably increased 
and the Children’s Manual contains a large collection of suitable 
songs and chants, from among which, a selection should be made. 

In its revised form, Music Second Year differs from the earlier 
editions in the following points. While laying a foundation for 
modern music, it does not neglect to lay an equally solid base 
for the liturgical chant. Rhythmically and modally the musical 
horizon is broadened in scope: gestures and movements of the 
body prepare the children for the practice of free rhythm as 
well as measured rhythm; the intonation exercises build up a 
richer modal background. 
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The revision of the manuals has been no easy task. The exer- 
cises have been cast and recast after being submitted to many 
years of exhaustive laboratory test, among teachers and children 
of different nationality and cultural environment, applied to 
schools of all types: city schools and country schools, public and 
private schools, religious and secular schools. In each case, the 
lessons have been imparted by a grade teacher whose musical 
formation has consisted in a six weeks’ course of 30 to 35 hours 
corresponding to each school year. The work of these teachers 
has been carefully followed up, both through regular inspections 
and through bimonthly written reports. In this way the grade 
teacher can handle the elements of music with signal success. 
Music must be taught in close correlation with the other branches 
of knowledge, by the same teacher who instructs them during the 
regular school hours. 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY RECTOR NAMED BISHOP OF OMAHA 


The Most Rev. James H. Ryan, Rector of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, has been named Bishop of Omaha. Bishop 
Ryan will succeed the Most Rev. Joseph Francis Rummel, who 
last March was named Archbishop of New Orleans. 

Bishop Ryan, the fifth Rector of the Catholic University of 
America, was born at Indianapolis, December 15, 1886. He re- 
ceived his early education in St. Patrick’s parish and high schools, 
Indianapolis, and later attended Duquesne University, Pitts- 
burgh. He made his religious studies at Mount St. Mary’s Semi- 
nary of the West, Cincinnati, and the North American College 
in Rome, where he received the doctorate in Sacred Theology and 
Philosophy. He was ordained to the priesthood by Cardinal 
Resphigi on June 5, 1909, in the Church of St. John Lateran, 
Rome. On account of his youth—he was only 22 years old at 
the time—a special dispensation was required for his ordination. 

Returning to the United States, Bishop Ryan took up parish 
work, but soon was launched on his career as an educator. He 
joined the faculty of St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, Terre 
Haute, Ind., and was mainly instrumental in establishing the 
college department there. Early in 1920, he was named presi- 
dent of the College, but a few weeks later he was chosen to be 
Executive Secretary of the Department of Education of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, and also to serve as Execu- 
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tive Secretary of the N.C.W.C. He resigned the presidency of 
St. Mary’s College in 1921 to accept this appointment. While 
Executive Secretary of the N.C.W.C. Department of Education, 
Bishop Ryan became, in 1922, an Instructor in Philosophy at 
the Catholic University of America here, and later was promoted 
to the rank of Associate Professor. 

In 1927, Bishop Ryan was made a Domestic Prelate by His 
Holiness Pope Pius XI, and on November 14, 1928, was formally 
installed as Rector of the Catholic University with ceremonies 
attended by President Calvin Coolidge, members of the Ameri- 
can Hierarchy, foreign diplomats and delegates from scores of 
large institutions of higher learning. He was consecrated Titular 
Bishop of Modra on October 25, 1933. 

As Executive Secretary of the N.C.W.C. Department of Edu- 
cation, Bishop Ryan compiled the first “Directory of Catholic 
Colleges and Schools of the United States.” He is the author 
of “A Catechism of Catholic Education” and “An Introduction 
to Philosophy.” He also compiled, translated and published in 
book form the Encyclicals of Pope Pius XI. He served as editor 
of The New Scholasticism and as a member of the staff of Specu- 
lum, organ of the Mediaeval Academy of America. He was one 
of the founders of the American Catholic Philosophical Associa- 
tion, and is a member of numerous learned societies. 


SUMMER MEETINGS 


The following brief account of a number of educational meet- 
ings held during the summer includes information of general 
interest. 

Meetings of the National Benedictine Educational Association 
and the Franciscan Educational Conference were held at Con- 
ception, Mo., and Garrison, N. Y., respectively, the first week in 
July. 

At the eighteenth annual meeting of the N.B.E.A. social studies 
occupied the principal part of the program. Courses in Sociology, 
Politics and Economics were discussed as necessary adjuncts to 
the equipment of Catholic men who are leaving college halls to 
become leaders in their respective communities. The help social 
studies can render to the priest in the ministry was evaluated. 

The following officers were reelected: President, Abbot Alcuin 
Deutsch; Vice President, Abbot Ignatius Esser; Secretary-Treas- 
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urer, Abbot Lambert Burton; Head of the College Department, 
the Rev. Sylvester Schmitz; The Rev. Patrick Cummins, and the 
Rev. Gilbert Bulfer were retained as the heads of the Seminary 
and High School Departments respectively. 

More than 50 delegates representing Franciscan schools of 
sociology attended the sessions of the seventeenth annual meeting 
of the Franciscan Educational Conference. The general theme 
of the meeting was “A Program of Social Progress.” 

Papers read presented Catholic principles of philosophy and 
morals in their application to social sciences and gave sugges- 
tions for everyday life based on these principles. Divorce, birth 
control, and in general the tendency to seek for pleasure only 
were stressed as the factors which tend to ruin married life. The 
housing problem was discussed and the general consensus of the 
Conference was to support housing programs to bring about 
elimination of slum conditions, 

More than 250 delegates from Canada and the United States 
were present at the conference of the Federation of Catholic 
Clubs held in Toronto, July 14 to 16. 

The Rev. Dr. Gerald B. Phelan of St. Michael’s College, To- 
ronto, gave an address on “Intellectual Freedom.” Father Phe- 
lan said freedom was a paradox, because, without discipline, it 
was slavery disguised as freedom. “The undisciplined hand and 
heart can never be free,” he said. “Liberty without law is a 
mockery of liberty—law without liberty is despotic. Truth alone 
can give freedom to the intellect.” 

Newman F. Mallon, Toronto, was elected head of all the New- 
man Clubs in North America. The Rev. Paul A. Deery, Bloom- 
ington, Ind., was named chaplain. Other officers elected were: 
George E. Morris, Charleston, 8. C., vice president; Miss Cathe- 
rine Kearny, Albany, N. Y., recording secretary, reelected; Miss 
Margaret Hogan, corresponding secretary; William Leary, Bos- 
ton, treasurer; and the following new members of the Board of 
Governors, Frank Redding, Boston; John D. Kingston, New 
York, and Joseph F. Van Horne, Philadelphia. Frank O’Connor, 
Toronto, Prof. Mary A. Higgins, New York, were named hon- 
orary vice presidents. . 

Education for Catholic Action will dominate the activities of 
the Young Men’s Institute during the coming year as a result of 
a comprehensive program adopted at the fifty-first grand con- 
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vention of the organization held in Sacramento, Calif., the week 
of July 15, in conjunction with the thirty-fifth grand council of 
the Young Ladies’ institute. 

Both organizations went on record, through forceful resolu- 
tions, opposing dissemination of literature on birth control, con- 
demning religious persecution in Mexico, assailing communism, 
and pledging support of Catholic education. 

The educational program for Catholic Action was prepared by 
a committee headed by the Rev. George W. Johnson, C.S.P., of 
San Francisco, and according to announcement has been ap- 
proved by the Ordinaries of the various dioceses in which the 
organization exists. It calls for informal discussion by all chap- 
lains at all meetings, of a series of topics formally set forth by 
the committee. 

New national officers of the Theta Phi Alpha Fraternity, Cath- 
olic organization of college students and alumnae, elected at the 
meeting in Pittsburgh, Pa., July 16, are: Anna Rose Kimpel, 
Toledo, president; Miss Dorothy Stephens, Covington, Ky., first 
vice-president; Miss Ruth Matteson, Pittsburgh, second vice- 
president. 

Delegates were present from 18 active Chapters, the Alumnae 
chapters and from city groups throughout the country. The 
active chapters of the organization are located at the University 
of Michigan, University of Illinois, Ohio State University, Ohio 
University, Cincinnati University, Indiana University, Boston 
College, Missouri University, Kansas University, Pittsburgh 
University, University of Syracuse, University of Denver, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, University of Nebraska, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, University of Iowa, University of Akron and 
Pennsylvania State College. 

Two bishops and 107 priests participated in the first national 
Clergy Youth Leaders’ Conference, held at the University of 
Notre Dame, opening on Monday evening, July 8, and closing 
on Thursday evening, July 11. Heads of national organizations 
servicing youth attended the sessions, while diocesan directors of 
Catholic youth organizations reported on the development of 
activities in their respective dioceses. Twenty-seven dioceses 
were represented at the conference. 

The conference was held under the joint auspices of the Most 
Rev. John F. Noll, Bishop of Fort Wayne and episcopal chair- 
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man of the Department of Lay Organizations, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, and the Most Rev. Bernard J. Sheil, Aux- 
iliary Bishop of the Archdiocese of Chicago. 

The third national convention of the Catholic Library Associ- 
ation was held in Washington at the National Catholic School 
of Social Service from June 26-28, with speakers and members 
from all sections except the Far West in attendance. Among 
the important advances recorded were the completion of the 
1930-33 cumulated volume of the Catholic Periodical Index 
under the editorship of Miss Marian Barrows, and the comple- 
tion of a classification for Catholic books in religion by Miss 
Jeanette Murphy, both to be published in the fall, the develop- 
ment of local, diocesan and regional groups, increased attention 
to professional education for librarianship, the improvement of 
guidance in reading aided by the publication of many bibliogra- 
phies and booklists for colleges, secondary and grade schools, 
the successful termination of Rev. Sylvester Brielmaier’s period- 
ical exchange in which 46 libraries cooperated, and finally, the 
initiation of definite steps and a program for cooperation with 
the American Library Association, publishers of Catholic books, 
periodicals and pamphlets, and various Catholic organizations, 
particularly the National Catholic Welfare Conference. 

At the close of the meeting the following were announced as 
officers, these being the first chosen under the new constitution: 
President, Rev. Peter J. Etzig, C.SS.R., Redemptorist Seminary, 
Oconomowoc, Wis.; Vice President, Paul J. Byrne, Notre 
Dame University; Secretary, Dr. William FitzGerald, Brooklyn; 
Treasurer, John O’Loughlin, Boston. The Executive Committee 
consists of Rev. Paul Foik, Mother Agatha, Sr. Cecil, Dr. Wil- 
liam FitzGerald, Bro. Thomas and Miss Jeanette Murphy. 

Varied topics, all of them bearing upon the one general 
theme—the work of properly directing the energies of young 
people—were discussed by nationally-known authorities before 
the Youth Institute, held July 15 to 27 at the National Catholic 
School of Social Service, Washington, D. C. The Institute was 
sponsored by the National Council of Catholic Women. 

Present developments in parent education in the schools— 
both Catholic and secular—of the United States were discussed 
by the Rev. Dr. Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B., Director of the 
Family Life Section, Social Action Department, National Cath- 
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olic Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C., in a paper read 
at Brussels, August 4. Dr. Schmiedeler’s paper, the subject of 
which was “The School and Parent Education,” was read at the 
closing session of the Fifth International Congress on Family 
Education. 

Dr. Schmiedeler also attended the sessions of the Fifth Inter- 
national Congress for the Improvement of Rural Life, which 
were held in Luxemburg, July 20 to 23, and in Brussels, July 24 
and 25, and the sessions of the International Catholic Confer- 
ence on Social Work, which followed. 

Sacrifices made in the cause of religion by Catholic students 
are a worthy counterbalance to the godlessness prevalent among 
other student groups, the Most Rev. Francis J. L. Beckman, 
Archbishop of Dubuque and Chairman of the National Executive 
Board of the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade, said in the 
report prepared for the ninth National Crusade Convention, held 
in Dubuque, Iowa, August 6 to 8. 

Following the declaration that “there is no bigger issue than 
the one of conquering self and winning the world for Christ,” the 
report asserted that this issue has occupied the Crusaders “with 
desperate earnestness” since the last national convention in 1933 
as well as in the years that preceded it. And this, the report 
declares, is a “worthy counterpoint” to the “bitter seriousness 
with which other students in our land have espoused the cause 
of communism and godlessness.” 

The financial contributions made to the missions by student 
members of the Mission Crusade was cited as proof of the will- 
ing spirit of sacrifice among the students. A further proof of 
this generosity is seen in the volunteering of approximately 1,000 
young men and young women for home and foreign mission serv- 
ice in the last decade. 

Participation of students in the educational program of the 
Crusade also was praised as showing that the apostolic spirit is 
well developed and as proving that the average student is willing 
to make intellectual efforts when the motive is an inspiring one. 


SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


The Rev. Dr. George Johnson, Director of the N.C.W.C. 
Department of Education, and Secretary General of the National 
Catholic Educational Association, and the Rev. Dr. Edward 
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Roberts Moore of New York, National Director of the Catholic 
Committee on Scouting, are among the 34 nationally prominent 
persons whom President Roosevelt named to the National Ad- 
visory Committee of the National Youth Administration, of 
which Aubrey Williams is Executive Director. Other Catholics 
named to the committee include: Dr. Elizabeth Morrissy of the 
College of Notre Dame of Maryland in Baltimore, Thomas J. 
McInerney of Ithaca, N. Y., and Miss Mae K. Sargent, a former 
student at the National Catholic School of Social Service here, 
who is now Executive Secretary of the Catholic Big Sisters of 
Los Angeles. . . . To take care of the increased number of young 
men entering the forest and park camps under the expansion 
program, the educational facilities in the Civilian Conservation 
Corps camps will be virtually doubled, Robert Fechner, Director 
of Emergency Conservation Work, announced July 23. A total 
of $6,000,000 has been allocated for educational work in the 
2,916 CCC camps it is planned to operate under the expansion 
program. It will permit the Office of Education, Department of 
the Interior, to increase the number of camp educational advisers 
to at least 2,200 and to appoint 76 district advisers to assist in 
coordination of the program of instruction. It is estimated that 
500,000 young men will participate in the CCC camp programs 
of instruction this winter. . . . A guide list of 797 doctors’ theses 
in education appearing as Office of Education Pamphlet No. 60 is 
available for ten cents from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. . . . The Four- 
teenth Annual Congress of Paz Romana will this year take place 
in Czechoslovakia during the first week of September. . . . The 
thirteenth annual convention of the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference will be held at Rochester, N. Y., during the week of 
October 27, the Rev. James A. Byrnes of St. Paul, Minn., execu- 
tive secretary, announced. The convention is being held in 
Rochester on the invitation of the Most Rev. Archbishop Edward 
Mooney, Bishop of Rochester, who has named the Rev. John M. 
Ball, of Lima, N. Y., director of the Diocesan Rural Life Bureau, 
_ to care for the local arrangements. The sessions of the conven- 

tion will be held at the Columbus Civic Center. . . . Physically 
handicapped children attending parochial schools in New York 
City are to participate in the benefits of free bus transportation, 
according to an order given to the Board of Education by a 
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unanimous vote of the Board of Estimates. Governor Lehman 
vetoed a bill passed unanimously at the last legislative session 
which would have permitted the use of public school buses 
throughout the State to carry children to private and parochial 
schools. The buses used to take children to city public schools 
are not operated by the Board of Education, but by private bus 
lines. . . . The home of the late Jacob Goldsmith, prominent 
Jewish merchant of Memphis, Tenn., and his wife, has been pre- 
sented to St. Agnes’ Academy and St. Agnes’ College by their 
seven children as a memorial to their parents. . . . Catholics in 
the United States are urged to cooperate both by education and 
action in the cause of peace in a pamphlet that has been issued 
by the Catholic Association for International Peace. The pam- 
phlet is entitled “Catholics and the Peace Problem in the United 
States.” .. . Marylawn of the Oranges, the new country day 
school at South Orange, N. J., under the management of the 
Sisters of Charity of Convent Station, will be ready for inspec- 
tion the first week in September. Registration date will be Sep- 
tember 9, and the classes from kindergarten through the eighth 
grade and first year high will be organized by September 16... . 
Sacred Heart Seminary, Shelby, Ohio, was dedicated in June by 
the Most Rev. Karl J. Alter, Bishop of Toledo. The seminary, 
conducted by the Missionaries of the Sacred Heart, will be used 
for courses in philosophy and theology. . . . The Sisters of Mercy 
received word in July that by an Indult of the Holy See, two 
new provinces have been erected in the Union of the Sisters of 
Mercy in the United States. They are the Province of New 
York, and the Province of Baltimore. The Provincial House 
for the Baltimore Province is Mount Saint Agnes, Mount Wash- 
ington, Md. Before the Union of the Sisters of Mercy in the 
United States, Mount Saint Agnes was the Mother House for the 
Sisters of Mercy in Maryland, as well as the home of the present 
Mother General. After August 28, 1929, it became part of the 
Scranton Province. Within recent years, though, the work has 
expanded to such an extent that the present arrangement has 
become necessary. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


A History of the Catholic Church, by Dom Charles Poulet. 
Translated from the fourth edition by the Rev. Sidney A. 
Raemers, Ph.D., with a foreword by Brother Leo, F.S.C., and 
an introduction ‘by the Rev. Dr. Robert H. Lord. B. Herder 
Book Company, St. Louis: 1934, Vol I. xxiv + 769. 
Intended for students of Church History in colleges and semi- 

naries—and, let us hope, for teachers in high schools and general 
readers—this translation (or rather, new edition as well) of the 
excellent history of the Church (1926) by Father Poulet of the 
Congregation of Solesmes has been rather freely done in order 
that this book would meet the requirements of readers in English 
speaking countries. In both the first and second volumes addi- 
tional chapters have been appended to the earlier work so that 
the Church mf the British Isles, the United States and the British 
colonies is no longer neglected. It is doubtful if any changes 
have been made which do not make the work more serviceable 
and teachable. 

Ample bibliographies, chronological charts of martyrs, em- 
perors, kings, popes and events, notes on the study of ecclesias- 
tical history and a good index add materially to the ease of the 
reader in following the well-organized sections: The Primitive 
Church to Trojan; the Church of the empire from Trojan to 
the Edict of Milan; from Constantine’s conversion to Clovis; 
under the Merovingians; under the Carolingians; under Feudal- 
ism in the tenth and eleventh centuries, in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries; and from the Renaissance to the eve of the 
Protestant Revolt. Unfortunately, Catholic college students 
know very little about the history of the Church and the place 
of the Church in the construction of modern civilization; but 
with books of this type available, there will no longer be an 
excuse for this lack of general information. 

Ricuarp J. Purce.. 


The Modern Language Teacher’s Handbook, by Thomas Ed- 
ward Oliver. D. Heath & Co. Pp. 706. $3.60. 


The publishers have taken extraordinary precautions to make 
this large book appealing to the reader. Its pages lie flat wher- 
ever opened, the binding is ideal, the paper is excellent, the print 
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is easy to read, the margins are wide. Doctor Oliver has been at 
work on the material of this volume since 1914. This edition has 
evolved from earlier editions and has been brought up to date 
with the aid of collaborators. In its original form of 1914 this 
handbook was a Bulletin of the Department of Education of the 
University of Illinois, containing suggestions and references for 
Modern Language Teachers. A 1917 edition was enlarged. The 
third revision was repeatedly postponed until last spring. The 
accumulated material has taken on the full growth of a definitive 
Modern Language Teacher’s Handbook, and the splendid results 
are an outgrowth of the idea of having at the University of 
Illinois an Information Bureau for Modern Language Teachers 
of the State. This Information Bureau idea spread at home and 
abroad. Turn to the topic “Information Service” in this hand- 
book to realize the growth of the suggestion. 

From “Achievement” to “Yugoslav” the topics of this 1935 
revision are arranged alphabetically. Cross-references and sub- 
divisions under each topic, with the repetition of titles under 
several topics whenever they have a diversified interest, prove 
that the author and publishers have gone the limit to make this 
volume valuable. 

There is an unexpected amount of information on such sub- 
jects as book dealers, clubs, devices, fellowships, films, pads, 
periodicals, postcards, and slides, for example, to supplement 
the expected accumulation of data on topics like dictionaries, 
grammar, history, literary history, literary criticism, methods, 
reference books, texts, translations, and the like. 

In a pleasing last paragraph to his Preface, Dr. Oliver re- 
marks: “The generous help of many colleagues and friends is 
gratefully acknowledged. Without such aid there would be 
more mistakes in the following pages. We crave indulgence for 
such errors as still exist. Our only excuse is the vast quantity 
of material over which completely accurate control is well nigh 
impossible.” The publishers, the author, and his collaborators 
deserve cordial congratulations for courage in assembling and 
editing this valuable Modern Language Teacher’s Handbook. 
What a pity to imagine that teachers who need it most may 
never even open this handy guide to unlimited treasures in the 
realm of Modern Language instruction! 

Dantex S. RANKIN. 
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Reading and Writing, by Robert M. Gay. Boston: Little 

Brown & Co. 1935. Pp. xvl+268. $1.25. 

Professor Gay’s subtitle is a skillful explanation of his pur- 
poses: “A Method and a Manual of Compositional Exercises to 
Accompany the Study of Literature.” This way of learning to 
write is not new; it goes back to a valuable method long out of 
fashion. In his Preface to Teachers the author uses Bacon’s 
declaration, “Writing maketh an exact man,” with the emphatic 
addition in the Latin version of the Essay, “because writing 
imprints what is read on the mind, and fixes it deeper,” to point 
out the process of Reading and Writing as a textbook designed 
to form habits of concentrated attention in pupils as readers and 
writers. 

In 1920 Professor Gay published Writing Through Reading, 
an experimental textbook that had an immediate success in 
schools where writing is understood as a serious matter to be 
taught in workmanlike manner, not as a blithe gesture of self 
expression. Reading and Writing is not a revision of the earlier 
work. It is a new text that grew out of the experiences of 
teachers with the smaller book, and presents a more flexible 
variety of exercises. The author remarks, “As a text in writing, 
it quite frankly adopts the view that one of the best ways of 
learning an art is by observing how others do, and then trying 
to do likewise. And it with equal frankness accepts the position 
that writing must be literary.” 

Suggestions for most of the written work of a year are given. 
The organization and nomenclature of the typical rhetorical 
textbook are avoided. ‘Teachers who understand what they are 
doing will welcome heartily the author’s bold dealing “with the 
subject of elementary correctness [and] with composition in the 
_ restricted sense of organization and arrangements of parts.” An 
Appendix offers graded passages in German and French, a wel- 
come convenience for non-routine instructors who believe in the 
values of written translation. Professor Gay’s plan of phrase 
and sentence imitation has been used with success for all sorts 
of students, from high school pupils to college seniors. As a 
balance between theme writing and original composition the in- 
tensive forms of reproduction will do well with older as with 
younger students, because the former will work with increased 
maturity and skill. 
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There is nothing vague about the author’s intentions or his 
methods. Students fortunate enough to have this text will 
acquire, with the aid of an enthusiastic and patient teacher, a 
sense of style and a permanent respect for language. Material 
seldom found in texts of this sort includes: the rhetorical unit 
and cadence, idiomatic phrases, and structural and content 
words. The discussion of scientific prose, of the “lead,” of verse 
writing, and the demonstration how verse may be written are 
new. The only trouble with this book seems to be that it is too 
good to be accepted or used by the teachers of English who hold 
a “job,” instead of expanding their interests in education. 

8. RanxIN. 


Blackie Bear, King of Bear Creek. Stories of Animal Life, by 

D. Sam Cox. 

Whatever we may think to the contrary, it is no simple matter 
to foretell the consequences of the simplest of our actions. This 
has been demonstrated many times in mechanics. Many of our 
greatest inventions have been the results of a seemingly un- 
important accident, or the evolution of an idea that was used as 
a makeshift when some urgent need arose. 

This fact applies in literature, as well as mechanics. Some of 
the greatest sermons and political orations were the result of the 
demands of the moment, and not of lengthy preparation. 

A very striking instance of meeting a universal demand by the 
expansion of an idea that was introduced for only temporary 
family service came to our notice sometime ago, and the subject 
and expansion are both worthy of note in these pages. 

Reference is had to a series of stories of animal life, under the 
title of “Blackie Bear, King of Bear Creek,” written by D. Sam 
Cox, of Washington, D. C., but who actually does much of his 
writing at Bear Creek, North Carolina, where his inspiration 
exists. 

Because of the unusual appeal of the Blackie Bear stories to 
both children and grown-ups, the Review requested Mr. Cox to 
give us something of a history of their production. It appears 
that the author wrote the first score or two of the stories for the 
exclusive entertainment of his own children, during an extended 
absence from home where he had been accustomed to putting his 
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children to bed with Blackie Bear stories. Telling the stories to 
the children had created on his own mind no idea of the actual 
necessity for them, and he was much surprised to receive a letter 
from the mother, some five hundred miles away, urging him to 
write some “Blackie Bear” stories and send to her with which to 
satisfy the demands of the children, who refused to be comforted 
by other stories. 

This would seem to be another case wherein a man builded 
better than he knew—where a temporary expedient became a 
permanent service, for the stories did not stop at the home of 
the author’s children, but were taken to school to show to the 
teacher who found them sufficiently interesting to request that 
they all be brought to school, so she might read them to the 
class. In the class was the small son of an editor of a daily 
paper, and he asked permission to carry the stories home to show 
to his father who “wrote stories, too.” The father recognized 
merit in the stories, and asked permission to publish them and 
to distribute them to other papers. 

Thus, it is forcefully demonstrated, as stated in our opening 
paragraph, that there is no telling what may be the results of 
our simplest actions. In this case, the improvising of stories of 
animal life by a father to his children, at bedtime, has resulted 
in the entertainment and instruction of many thousands of 
children in the United States and Canada, through the daily 
newspapers, and other thousands through the schoolbooks into 
which the stories have been done. 

A very competent and conclusive statement from one com- 
mentator seems to cover the ground very well. He writes: “The 
secret of Blackie Bear’s popularity, I believe, is in that the 
author wrote these stories originally for his own children. Aim- 
ing directly at them, his stories struck the level of children 
generally.” 

From our own Catholic field and world of letters, there comes 
a letter from the Catholic Daily Tribune, of Dubuque, Iowa, 
from which we quote: 

“We wish to state that we have had quite a few comments on 
‘Blackie ‘Bear,’ and the undersigned has watched it very care- 
fully, and is very much pleased with the cleanness of the feature. 
If more of the feature writers would try to bring out clean copy 
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it would be a blessing to the country.” The Tribune has been 
publishing “Blackie Bear” for quite a while, and should, there- 
fore, be able to make intelligent criticism, which comment the 
Review is pleased to pass on to its readers. 

Having read Blackie Bear to my children, I am convinced 
that underlying these simple animal stories Mr. Cox has caught 
an insight into human nature and right conduct, and passed it 
on in a form so simple that even a little child will understand it. 

James E. CuMMINGs. 


Introduction to the Study of American Education, by Lester M. 
Wilson and I. L. Kandel. New York: Thomas Nelson & 
Sons, 1934, pp. 328. 

The first chapter of this volume is, we trust, an unintentional 
example of how the wish may be father to the thought. This 
treatment of the characteristics of the American system of edu- 
cation seems more of a reading into rather than a reading out 
of the facts as they were and a pen picture of their unfolding. 
The writer of this review feels assured that there are few who 
will question the soundness of the following principle: “We 
know a thing best when we know how it came to be what it is.” 
In his opinion the writers of this volume have failed to apply this 
principle in their method of treatment as employed in the first 
chapter of this book, which purports to give the beginning stu- 
dents of education “a clear and comprehensive conception” of the 
school system in the United States and to show how it is a 
“common school system, an expression of the ideals of democ- 
racy,” as we interpret it in the United States of America. The 
first schools of this country, during the colonial period and even 
up to 1845, were, at all levels, dominantly religious and private 
schools. These characteristics have not been given adequate 
recognition in this chapter on the characteristics of the American 
system of education. Not only is recognition not given, but 
what is more baneful to the beginner in the work of education 
is the absence of a proper explanation of how the religious 
characteristic has gradually disappeared. This oversight stands 
out more markedly at this time when all educators are earnestly 
endeavoring to devise some adequate system of character educa- 
tion for the pupils of our tax-supported schools. 
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The rest of the volume on the whole is very good. In the 
remaining thirteen chapters the authors present in an impressive 
way such salient points as the magnitude, the control, the ad- 
ministration, the financing, the articulation of the schools on 
the several levels. The curriculum, the training of teachers, 
higher education and adult education are likewise discussed. In 
the final chapter the private school and religious education, 
which, by the way, are historically more American than the 


present public school, are treated. 
Leo L. McVay. 
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